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Steel Anchors for Merchant and Battleships 


Large Increase in Demand on Eastern Steel 


Foundries—Stockless Ty 

Heat Treatment—How 

BY EDWIN 
MAJORITY of the anchors made in 
A the United States are produced by 
foundries in the Chester, Pa., dis- 






trict, and they are cast of steel. 


While this particular phase of 
the steel-casting business has 
been always a minor one, it 


has at present assumed much larger proportions 
than ever before. The phenomenal increase in the 
number of ships of all kinds being built in this 
country is the immediate cause. 

Previous to this the principal demand came from 
the United States Government, and the larger sized 
anchors made in the last fifteen or twenty years 
have been furnished for battleships, cruisers, dread- 
naughts, etc. Every Government vessel, of course, 
has its quota of anchors, several to each. As the 
size of the dreadnaughts has increased so has the 
size of the anchor. The 
largest one ever made in 
this country, probably in 
the world, is shown by 
the larger illustration on 


this page. Its weight is 
20,000 Ib., and repre- 
sents the large ones used 
in the  superdread- 
naughts of the U. S. 
Navy. It was made by 
the Penn Works, at 


Chester, Pa., of the Penn 
Seaboard Steel Corpora- 
tion, for the U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania. It repre- 
sents the type of anchor 
now generally used on 
all American merchant 
and naval ships. They 
vary in size from 200 Ib. 
up to the one here rep- 
resented, which is the 
Baldt anchor, manufac- 
tured for the Baldt An- 
chor Company of Ches- 
ter, and named after the 
iiventor, Fred Baldt, a 
Pioneer steel foundry- 
Man. 

Previous to the gen- 
tral introduction of this 
modern type, and when 


The Largest Anchor Ever Made. 
alps Were much smaller, 


a Baldt stockless anchor. 
8. 
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These are now used on the U. 
Pennsylvania and other superdreadnaughts 


pe Versus Old Style 
Anchors Are Tested 


F. CONE 


the style of anchor generally used shown in the 
small illustration at the introduction of this article 
It is known as the old-style anchor, in contradis 
tinction to the one now in use, which is gen- 
erally called the stockless type. The older style 
was usually made of wrought iron, but is now cast 
of steel, and sometimes in request even now, 
especially for small vessels. The Baldt anchor was 
one of the first of the stockless type brought on 
the market. Since then several other designs of 
this type have been invented, so that more than one 
of the large steel foundries of the Chester district 
has its own anchor which it exploits. 
are the Admiral, the Dunn, the 
Some of the special features 
stockless anchor here illustrated, as 
others of the same general type, are: 
It is impossible to foul this anchor. 
It is built on the bal 
and socket principle. Most 


is 


Some of these 
sower, etc 

for the 
for 


claimed 


well as 


anchors are hinged on a 
pin. After a time the 
shank shears off the pin 
and pulls through the 
head. In this particular 
design it is necessary to 


burst the head asunder t 
pull this shank through 

In the construction the 
back pin holds the shank 
in position, but this pir 
could be dispensed with, 
for the shank being rec 
tangular would pull up i: 
position and not interfere 
with the working of the 
anchors. 

The base of the anchor 
is especially designed so 
that it fits in the hawse- 
pipe of the ship, acting as 
a stopper. The flukes (or 
blades) rest against the 
side of the ship. The an- 
chor does not catch on the 
base of the hawsepipe so 
that when the steamer or 
sailing vessel is under 
way the water can wash 
through the hawsepipe on 
deck. 

In general, it is 
claimed that any anchor, 
like the old style, with a 
shank in an upright po- 


It weighs 20,000 Ib. and is 
8. 
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sition when in service, is at a decided disadvantage, 
because it is essential that the anchor have sufficient 
cable to allow the shank to lie on the bottom. This 
is always easily possible with the stockless anchor. 

The metal incorporated in the anchors now made 
is medium acid open-hearth steel containing 0.25 
to 0.30 per cent carbon, 0.60 to 0.70 per cent man- 
ganese, 0.25 to 0.30 per cent silicon, and about 0.035 
to 0.045 per cent sulphur and phosphorus. The ten- 
sile strength after proper heat treatment is 65,000 
to 75,000 lb. per square inch, with an elastic ratio 
of about 50 to 52 per cent, and an elongation in 
2 in. of about 22 to 30 per cent, and a reduction of 
area of about 35 to 45 per cent. 

These static qualities could be easily improved 
by incorporating either vanadium or nickel in the 
steel, at the same time increasing the dynamic re- 
sistance of the metal. Thus far, neither the U. S. 
Government, nor any other purchaser, has consid- 
ered it necessary. Nor has the adoption of a higher 
carbon metal—0.40 per cent carbon, with a tensile 
strength of 80,000 lb. per square inch—been chosen 
for the anchors, 
though for a few 
years now this 
grade of metal 
has been speci- 
fied for all stems 
and stern 
frames of battle- 
ships and dread- 
naughts. 

In the use of 
anything but the 
metal at present 
employed, the 
heat treatment 
would be a more 
vital question, 
and one to be 
more carefully 
watched, be- 
cause in the 
case of vana- 
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tation to shorten the annealing or to let : 
of the order drag has been a strong one, and ona 
often yielded to. - 

Aside from the details of the correctne f th 
stipulated number of annealing hours, it nor 
more generally recognized than ever bef t 
the Government has erred, if at all, on the safe giq, 
The microscope has enabled us to delve into ¢} 
inside of a casting. It has shown us that, especia}) 
in the case of thick sections of metal, such as jp 
15,000 to 20,000-lb. anchor, that the inside ma 
tain very large crystals while the outside ma) 
properly heat treated. 

To refine completely the metal of a large east. 
ing, time is necessary. To remove entirely aj 
internal strains, complete and proper refinement are 
essential. To insure producing an anchor that is as 
strong and safe as possible, proper and complete 
annealing is vital. It is recognized that the safety 
of a large battleship or merchant vessel is often 
dependent on its anchor. One weak section or spot, 
due to careless or supposedly sufficient annealing, 
might involve 
the loss of lives 
or property. The 
stipulation of 
the time for heat 
treatment, and 
the watching of 
it carefully by 
the inspectors, 
are guarantees 
that complete 
refinement has 
been obtained, 
and that a rea- 
sonably safe an- 
chor is the re- 
sult. Subse- 
quent static and 
drop tests will 
not ordinarily 
reveal incon- 
plete refine 


dium, nickel or The Standard Anchor Testing Machine Used for Making the Proof Test on the ment. 


high carbon cast 
steel insufficient 
or improper heat treatment means a weaker casting 
than ordinary mild steel. 

The proper heat treatment of an anchor has 
been often the bone of contention between the steel 
foundryman and the Government as represented by 
its inspector. The Government, in its specifications 
for anchors, has a special clause dealing with the 
annealing, and the claim from the other side has 
been made that its demands are unreasonable. 
Sriefly, the clause referred to insists on a total 
annealing period of 108 hr. This period is divided 
into a certain number of hours in which to bring 
the casting to the required temperature, into the 
number of hours at which the casting must be held 
at this temperature and then into the number dur- 
ing which the heat must be allowed to die out. 

To the average commercial foundryman, bent on 
getting out tonnage and not cognizant of the metal- 
lurgical reasons involved, these specifications have 
seemed unnecessary and unreasonable. The filling 
of them has often meant interference with the regu- 
lar routine of annealing operations where the aver- 
age casting is annealed in less than half the time, 
or else has involved the use of a special annealer 
for treating anchors only. In the past, when or- 
ders for anchors have been few, and the neces- 
sity of taking them has been wise, and almost com- 
pulsory, it can be readily appreciated that the temp- 


Completed Anchor. This one is located at the Penn Works of the Penn Sea- 
board Steel Corporation, Chester, Pa. 


The majority 
of the anchors 
produced in this country are made to three different 
specifications: 

The United States Government 
The American Bureau of Shipping 
Lloyds Register (British) 

Static tests of the metal after annealing are re 
quired by inspectors representing each one of these. 
The extent to which these are carried out, or the 
importance attached to them, varies widely. For 
the Government, very careful tests, representing 
two 8-in. test bars from each fluke of shank, are 
made, and the demands strictly adhered to. _ The 
American Bureau of Shipping and Lloyds Register, 
under the supervision of which many vessels are 
built in this country, do not attach so much im 
portance to these tests, in many cases only a bend: 
ing test being made. 

In the light of recent knowledge and experience, 
it is a question to what extent a test bar of a steel 

casting really reflects the metal in the casting. 
depend on this alone would be unwise. The drop 
test is employed to supplement the static test. Each 
important part of the anchor is lifted to 4 height 
determined by its size and allowed to fall by its 
own weight on a hard surface of some stipulated 
nature. It is then lifted by a crane and h: ammered 
all over with a heavy hammer. The ring of the 
metal being satisfactory, the specifications are met. 
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. extent to which the U. 

irchasing anchors. 

-size test of all anchors is required by 

‘an Bureau of Shipping and Lloyd’s Brit- 

ster. This involves a special machine, 
ne of the illustrations. After the various 
the finished anchor have been assembled 
ted as shown in the photograph. After 
1e anchor in the position indicated, the 
ittached to a plunger located in the trough 
struction. By pneumatic pressure a defi- 

s exerted on the shank and flukes of the 
the amount being determined by the an- 
eight, as fixed by the tables of the inspec- 
eau. To test a 1000-lb. anchor, the proof 
emanded in Lloyd’s is about 25,000 Ib. The 

ight on the beam is set at 25,000 lb., and when, 
from the pull exerted, the beam lifts, the test is 

pleted. For a 17,800-lb. anchor the proof strain 
ed is very close to 200,000 lb. The proof 
strain for der large 20,000-lb. anchor would be about 

, but so large an anchor has never _ 
tested They have been made only for the U. 
iment. Several of these are in use, or ee 
se, on the Pennsylvania, the Arizona and the 
Mississi ippi. Usually, an anchor easily stands this 
test, though some shanks have broken from defects 

the ‘aol due to blow holes, poor annealing, etc. 
It will be noticed that in this test the anchor is 
very much in the position that it is in service. 

Why the U. 8. Government has never adopted 
this test is not clear. It has been used by the Brit- 
sh Government for years. It would seem that it 
would make assurance doubly sure, if of any value 
a for, as already stated, static and drop tests 
do not necessarily bring to light all the defects of 
so important a casting, especially in the case of 
factory heat treatment. 

The fitting up and putting together of these 
anchors is by no means a small matter. It is not 
in line with the general routine of a steel foundry’s 
nd interferes often with the regular work; 
nor has there even been enough of such work to 
nake it a specialty. It is natural that the foun- 
of the district referred to should be looked to 
for such castings. It is these foundries Saag for 
so many years have supplied the U. S. Navy with 
| its very large and small important steal castings 

ts battleships, cruisers and dreadnoughts, as 
for very many merchant ships. A new 
problem comes to them now, for the demand for 
these anchors has many times more than doubled. 
Vriven as they never have been before, with orders 

all kinds, the filling of such orders, while a 
patriotic duty, is, nevertheless, a decided burden. 

_ It is interesting to speculate as to just what 
sized anchors will be necessary for the new 850-ft. 
superdreadnoughts about to be built for our new 
nav} They will be, of course, considerably larger 
ne 20,000-lb. anchor, now the largest. It is 

® writer’s distinct memory that only a few years 
4g0 several 10,500-Ib. Dunn anchors were shipped 
= m hester, Pa., to the Pacific Coast for use by 


etl 5. S. Ohio, then being built at the Union 


. Government 
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ks. Then those were considered very large. 


industrial preparedness census has shown a 
tion of the industries to the extent that 75 to 

t of firms doing business annually in excess 
00 have responded. 


James Rolph, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. is 
g to have a practical test made of a method of 

iron ore with oil fuel, invented by A. Bour- 
\panish engineer. 
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New Sensitive Drilling Machine 


The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Company, Coving- 
ton, Ky., has recently put on the market a type of a 
sensitive drilling machine, which is provided with a flat 
workin® base, measuring 24 x 26 in., and resting on the 
floor, so that heavy castings can be worked on, which is 
sometimes not possible on the usual table furnished. 
For light work a round swinging table 24 in. in diam- 
eter is supplied that can be swung out of the way when 
the bottom base is used. 

The maximum distance from the spindle to the round 
table is 18 in. and from the spindle to the floor base 
42% in. and the minimum distance from the spindle to 
the floor base is 17% in. Changes of spindle speed are 
obtained in the usual manner by shifting the belt to 





This Single-Spindle 
with a Round 


Sensitive Drilling Machine Is Equipped 
Swinging Table for Ordinary Work and a 
Flat Base for Heavy Castings 

the different steps of the 
Holes from % to 1% in. 
the maximum speed is 12 


countershaft cone pulley. 
in diameter can be drilled and 
,000 r.p.m. 


The Welsh Tin-Plate Trade 


Tin-plate exports from Swansea, Wales, have shown 
a steady decline since the war started. In July, 1913, 
they were 27,031 gross tons, from which they declined 
to 26,100 tons in July, 1914, to 19,470 tons in July, 
1915, and to 17,384 tons in July, 1916, of which 8166 
tons went to France, 3044 tons to Scandinavia, 2343 
tons to Japan, 1658 tons to China, Hong-kong, Straits 
Settlements and Siberia and 137 tons to Chile. The de- 
cline in exports of black plates and galvanized sheets 
has been equally pronounced. A comparison of the ex- 
ports of the three commodities is shown as follows in 
gross tons for the calendar years: 


1913 1914 1915 
Tin plates = 261,646 221,670 201,712 
Black plates . 57,561 17,216 42,086 
Galvanized sheets 49,417 27,598 9,851 


Tin-plate exports from the United States in 1915 
were 154,541 gross tons, and for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, they had advanced to 230,472 tons. 


L. J. Cohen & Co., dealers in old metals and metal 
goods, have acquired a building at 4812 McKissock 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Iron Carburization by Blast-Furnace Gas 


Effect on Wrought Iron and Analyses of the 
Deposits—Remarkable Disruption of Screw 
Threads — Disintegration of Fire Brick 


BY DR. J. 


tion of Iron at Low Temperatures in Blast- 
® Furnace Gases,’+ showed that soft steel, 
when exposed to the action of the gases from blast 
furnaces at the Wigan furnaces, which were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ferromanganese, is 
substantially converted into carbide of iron, Fe C, 
without the formation of any free carbon in the 
interior of the mass. The temperature of the gases 
varied between 600 and 700 deg. C. 

Sir Lowthian Bell, previous to 1872, showed that 
when carbonic oxide is passed over iron oxide at 
400 deg. C. and above, reduction of the oxide to the 
metallic state is more or less complete, and coinci- 


7 H. BYROM, in his paper on “The Carburiza- 


t Iron Case 





Fig. 1—Method of Suspending the Wrought-Iron Case in the 


Gases 


dentally the carbonic oxide is reduced to free carbon 

in the spongy mass. John Pattinson, previous to 

1876, working in conjunction with Charles Wood, 

proved that firebricks, used in furnace linings, if 

they contained free oxides of iron, disintegrated in 

course of time, due to the same peculiar reaction. 

| The carbonic oxide penetrating the porous bricks, 

| attacked the oxide and deposited carbon, which, ex- 

erting enormous pressure, burst the bricks into 
pieces. 

Pattinson also recorded the results of an exami- 

nation of a black powder found in the concrete of a 

gas-flue at the Tees Iron Works. It contained the 


following: 
Per Cent 
Carbon eee ; cas Baa 
eae pCaettewes vein Gee Dae eK 3.54 
PRONIOTEE nc ncccscs : 0.043 
Silica oxygen .... 1.777 
Loss on drying at 212 deg. Fahr iu 2.880 


91.76 25 carbon 


Ratio of iron to carbon —- 
3.54 1 iron 
Pieces of cast iron, having all the properties of 
Cleveland pig iron, were found inside the mass of 
black deposit. In the incombustible part of the 
black substance, excluding the oxygen, the elements 
were found to be associated in the same ratio as 
they exist in Cleveland pig iron. It was assumed 
that rusted pieces of Cleveland scrap iron had acci- 
dentally got into the concrete, that the carbonic 





ay *From a paper presented at the autumn meeting of the Iron 


e and Steel Institute in London, England, Sept. 22, 1916. 
+Delivered before the autumn meeting of the Institute in 
; Sept., 1915. Abstracted in THe IRON AGE, Nov. 18, 1915 
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oxide had attacked the rust, and the spong 
produced had induced the continuous deposit 
carbon from the carbon oxide. 

The exact reactions which actually occur are fa) 
from being clear, and it is doubtful whether the, 
can be dismissed by the formula usually advanced 
The question as to whether the lower oxides of iro; 
play any part in the reaction is not clear. 

It is known that during the carburization of iron 
in the cementation process, the carbonic oxide gas 
is the vehicle of the carbon and that carbon dioxide 
and iron carbide are the products: 


Fe. + (CO)n Fe,C + (CO,)n + (CO) 


and that it is improbable that oxides of iron pla 
any part as an intermediary. 

Much might be written on the alleged chemica! 
and catalytic reactions, but it is not proposed to d 
this at present, the object being to show that ap- 
parently the oxides imprisoned in wrought iron in- 
duce carbon precipitation, and the partial disinte- 
gration of the iron itself, when such iron is heated 
in blast-furnace gases rich in carbonic oxide. It 
has been shown that at 550 deg. C. and above, gases 
containing about 30 per cent carbonic oxide and 3 
to 4 per cent carbonic acid rapidly carburize iron, 
but at lower temperatures than 5V0 deg. C. there 
is no carburization. 

The object here is to describe the effect of blast- 
furnace gases on wrought iron, at temperatures be- 
tween 400 and 500 deg. C. The phenomena were 
observed quite incidentally when experimenting on 
the magnetic properties of manganese steels with 
the object of ascertaining the effect of very pro- 
longed heating at relatively low temperatures. Bars 
of steels were placed inside of a wrought-iron tube 
or case, and the case with contents was placed in 
the middle of a gas flue, where the temperature 
ranged between 400 and 500 deg. C., and was al- 
lowed to remain there for nearly two years, but 
the case and the bars were removed and examined 
at intervals. 

Fig. 1 clearly shows the method of suspending 
the case in the gases. After exposure for a year, 
the wrought-iron tubes were found to be blistered 
in many places, and at certain points layers of the 
iron had been torn away from the places where the 
screwing terminated and were beginning to cur! 
over in the way illustrated in the sketches. 

As one had the opportunity of examining the 
outside of the case at intervals, the gradual and 
progressive tearing action was followed. From the 
first it was clear that carbon was being deposited 
from the gas and was responsible for causing the 
disruption. Fig. 2, a, b, c, d, show step by step the 
mechanical effect of the carbon. It is almost cer 
tain that that element was continually deposited 
along the line of cinder, and behaved just as if "' 
were the point of a planing tool. 

The iron itself was not carburized, as was proved 
by an analysis which gave only 0.05 per cent carbon. 
a fact justifying the conclusion that the temper 
ture had not exceeded about 500 deg. C. On screw 
ing off the cap to get at the bars, a considerable 
quantity of fine dense black powder fell out with 
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and the lower part of the upper tube con- 
ich of the same substance loosely adhering 
des. In physical appearance the powder 
d lamp-black. 
the blisters on the tubes were filled with 
< powder, and some had deposited on the 
ils of the thicker tube as well as the walls 
in tube. Originally these walls, as well 
xterior surfaces, were coated with a thin 
blue scale, as is usual with all such hot 
aterial. Carbon seems to have deposited 
whole interior surfaces, but none at all on 
‘rior portions, excepting at the parts which 
n cold distorted at the screwed portions 
the terminations of the caps. Fig. 3 repre- 
, section through the wrought-iron case and 
tube and the parts marked A where carbon 
posited. 
nost remarkable circumstance was noted 
the places at A. Parts of the screw-threads 
en removed by the disruptive effect of the 
from the gases. Originally the threads were 
ious to the end B, but after two years only 
ack deposit remained, together with particles 
he iron which had been disrupted. A slight 
ting of black deposit was found on the bars of 
nganese steel, even on the faces that had been 
nea, 

There was not sufficient of the powders to make 
orough analyses, but both free iron and magnetic 
xide were isolated. The free iron was determined 
finding the amount of copper, given weights of 
powders precipitated, and from that the iron 
was calculated. Each of the powders on treating 
vith dilute sulphuric acid gave off hydrogen gas. 

The residue, after dissolving out the free iron, 
contained carbon and a black substance readily at- 
tracted by a magnet, and after this was separated 
the carbonaceous residue contained non-magnetic 
oxides equivalent to about 20 per cent of non-mag- 
netic oxide on the original sample. The partial 
analyses were as follows: 


} 
t 


Inside the Inside the 


Case, Upper Tube, 
Per Cent Per Cent 
irbon a dvbnes dade aaa es ee 72.60 
2 8 rer ee ae Ss 10.9 7.90 
Non-magnetic oxide ....... 21.6 - 
Magnetic oxide sss 0.2.2... 12211. 260 ¢ Wom 18.60 
MONSGMNS GENES 6 és icaw wuss coun 1.3 0.25 


S 


aon eee 2.9 0.90 


Total iron ; ‘ ‘en ava 44 4 21.4 


The quantity of powder from the upper tube 
was not sufficient on which to determine the amount 
of magnetic and other oxides. The larger amount 
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The Mechanical Effect of the Carbon is Shown Here 
Step. It is believed to have acted much as if it 
were the point of a planing tool 


or manganese in the deposit found in the case itself 
suggests that a portion of it had come from the 
riaces of the manganese steel bars. As the caps 
screwed tightly on to the ends of the case, it 
supposed the case was quite gas-tight; and if 
one is forced to the tentative conclusion 
carbonic oxide passed through the solid iron. 
‘hat it is capable of penetrating iron to a depth 
it a quarter of an inch at 600 to 650 deg. C. 
een proved by previous experiment, but that 
uld penetrate right through the iron and de- 
arbon on the inside walls of the iron tubes 
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at under 500 deg. C., if true, is very remarkable, 
and further trials are being conducted to confirm 
or negative these observations. 

The explanation offered for the disruptive ac- 
tion on the screwed portion of the tube is that, in 
the act of making the screw, the inclosed cinder 


- 





F 3—A Section Through the Wrought-Iron Case and Upper 


ig 
Tube. Portions marked A are where carbon has deposited 


layers and threads were crushed and made very 
porous to gases, and the CO gas penetrated and 
burst away the metal above the cinder layers. 

On testing the black deposits for carbon by 
color, only traces were found in the deposit from 
the upper tube, but 0.21 per cent in that from the 
lower tube; a portion of this may have come from 
the manganese steels, which contained up to 2 per 
cent carbon. Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
at high temperatures spongy iron reduced from 
iron ore is rapidly carburized, and it is justifiable 
to believe that as ore is reduced and descends down 
the shaft of a blast furnace it becomes highly car- 
burized before it reaches the melting zone, and not, 
as is usually assumed, that it remains as spongy 
iron till it begins to melt. It is more than probable 
that before the reduced iron is half way down to 
the hearth it will have combined with at least 2 
per cent carbon. 

In reviewing the result of the observations and 
experiment given in this note, it would appear: 


That even hard and refractory iron scale and the 
magnetic cinder inclosed in wrought iron are capable 
of reacting with carbonic oxide at temperatures be- 
tween 400 deg. and 500 deg. C. 

That wrought iron containing free oxides is capable 
of being partially broken up by the action of carbonic 
oxide gas on the inclosed oxides or cinder. 

That under the conditions named even initially non- 
oxidized steel acts on carbonic oxide gas, inducing car- 
bon to be deposited on the surface. 


Announcement is made that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has closed a contract with the Siems-Carey Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., for the construction of more 
than 2000 miles of railroad in China. The Siems- 
Carey Company is financed by the American Inter- 
national Corporation of New York. The route of the 
railroad has not been determined upon. The probable 
cost of the work, according to dispatches from Peking, 
will be over $100,000,000. 
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RECLAMATION OF BRASS ASHES* 


Processes Outlined for Recovering Coal as Well 
as Fine Metal Particles 
BY ARTHUR F. TAGGART 


Considerable loss is sustained in brass foundries by 
the failure to reclaim as fully as might be done the 
metals and unburned fuel which are now disposed of as 
part of the waste of the plant. A sizing-assay test of 
a typical casting shop ash showed 10.05 per cent cop- 
per, which on the basis of 65-35 brass meant 5.4 per 
cent zinc. A sorting test revealed about 15 per cent 
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Coarse Metal CoarseCoa/ fresidve 
vale a ees 
———— } 
Crusher 
Mefal fines 
ro a = - , 
Shaking Table 
Dirty Concentrate 
een one eeeeee | 
Custom Sme/fer, 
errr”? 
Sett/; ag Tank 
Slime Over#tlow, Settled Sand 
fiver or Sewer, Smelter or Fill 
Fig. 1—The Ordinary Process of Reclaiming Brass Ashes 
Wastes a Large Percentage of the Valuable Material 


of unburned or partly burned coal. The money value 
per ton of this ash, at normal prices for materials is: 
Copper, 10 per cent, 200 lb. at 13c............ $26.00 


Zinc, 5.4 per cent, 108 ib. at Gc........... 
Coal, 15 per cent, 300 lb. at $2 per ton........ 30 


The method of recovering these values varies in dif- 
ferent plants, according to the size of the plant and 
the consequent production of ashes, and according also 
to the technical talent available. Some small plants 
sell directly to local junk dealers, others ship to custom 
scrap metal plants; the large majority treat the ashes 
by some crude method to recover the coarse metal. 
Some of these sell the fine residue at absurdly low 
prices, while others use it for filling in low ground 
around the plant. A few of the larger companies treat 
the ashes in modern, well-designed reclaiming plants, 
obtaining as products clean coarse metal which can be 
melted directly into ingots, and fine rich concentrate 
which is smelted on the ground and which also yields 
ingot metal. 

In many brass foundries the reclaiming plant con- 
sists of a picking floor or table, from which coarse metal 
and lump coal are removed, followed by a grinder with 
restricted discharge. A part of the residue from the 
picking table is charged into the grinder, and when 
the discharge through the screen has practically ceased, 
the accumulated cleaned metal is removed. This process 
is repeated until the accumulation of ashes is cleaned 
up. The fine product from the grinder is usually run 
over a shaking table of the Wilfley type, from which 
a dirty concentrate is recovered. The tailing of the 
table goes to a settling tank or pond, the overflow of 
which goes to the river or the sewer. The material 
settling in the tank is sold for what it will bring. Fig. 
1 is a flow-sheet of such a plant. 

The above process recovers only a fraction of the 
metal and coal in the ash, whereas a proper method of 






















*Abstract of a paper presented Sept. 13, 1916, at the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Metals at Cleveland. The 
author is identified with the Hammond Laboratory, Yale 
University, New Haven. 
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treatment would recover nearly all. The facto; hich 
must be considered in the design of such a plant are: 

1. The character and quantity of the ashes; » the 
treatment of the products of the concentrating plan. 
3, the characteristics of the machinery to be em, oyed: 


4, costs, both capital and operating, and their effect on 
percentage of recovery. 

The first step is to make a sizing-sorting-as 
of the original ashes, to obtain the necessary informa. 
tion concerning the distribution of metallic values anq 
coal and the amount of slag that must be ground 
Grinding, sorting and microscopic tests on the slag af. 
ford knowledge as to the distribution and size of the 
metallic shot which it contains and thus tell to what 
extent comminution must be carried in order to free 
for concentration the economic maximum of metal. 
From the knowledge thus gained an experimenta! flow- 
sheet or mill scheme is built up in the laboratory and 
a test run made to confirm the deductions from the 
original test. From this test run, and, if necessary, 
subsequent test runs, a tentative flow-sheet for the mil! 
installation is drawn up. This scheme must be ex. 
amined from the point of view of economical operation, 
and a balance struck between capital charges and 
operating costs for the particular quantity of ashes 
available for daily treatment. 

It is best to outline the tentative flow-sheet without 
consideration of the tonnage to be treated, with the aim 
only of maximum recovery, and estimate the capital 
and operating costs of this installation. Then by the 
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Fig. 2—A Complete Reclaiming Plant Will Recover All but a 
Minute Fraction of the Coal and Metal from the Ashes 


successive elimination of one machine after another and 
a corresponding revision of cost figures and recovery 
percentages a point will be finally reached which prom- 
ises maximum financial return. 

In Fig. 2 is given a tentative flow-sheet for a plant 
to treat casting ashes ranging in size from 4 in. dow? 
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and containing 15 to 20 per cent metal and 25 

' er cent unburned and partially burned coal. 
( fundamental principles leading to a maximum 
> have been followed. No material containing 

tal, i e., metal with no adhering slag, has 

to a crusher. This means no unnecessary 

- of metal, which would. produce fine metallic 

ficult to recover. No coal.is ground. Only the 

ich contains included metal shot is sent to the 

No material is thrown away until it has 

ound to the finest size. This is done because 

pic examination of the slag has shown in- 

shot in slag particles as small as 0.005 in. di- 

Such a plant as this can be made to discharge 
containing not more than one-half of one per cent 
copper. Not less than 5 tons of ashes per hour 
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ild be handled in such an elaborate plant. A simpler 
int for a smaller quantity is outlined in Fig. 3. 
The costs of the plants above outlined will depend, 
f course, on the character of the housing. The smaller 
plant, with a capacity of 20 tons per day, housed in a 
wooden building, will cost $15,000 to $20,000. The 
arger, with a capacity up to 200 tons per day, housed 
na steel building, will cost $80,000 to $100,000. 


Smokestacks of Spiral Pipe 


\ smokestack 50 ft. high has been supplied to the 

ty of Chicago by the Standard Spiral Pipe Works. 
lt is a single piece of the company’s standard rein- 
reed spiral pipe. The company recently built for 
wn use two stacks 55 ft. long from single pieces 

' 20-In. pipe. These stacks were guyed with but one 
' wires each and recently were given a severe 

t when a wind storm passed over that section of the 

- It is stated that other smokestacks in this neigh- 
borhood having from two to four sets of guys of the 


same length were blown down, together with telegraph 
I ind trolley wires, while the stacks in question 


were not affected. 
ne Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
| its new steel plant last week, taking the first 
rom one of its 6-ton Heroult electric furnaces. 
mpany will ultimately install four Heroult fur- 
tor the manufacture of steel billets for use in its 
ant, but it will probably be some time before the 
‘hree furnaces are erected. 
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Machine for Relieving Formed Cutters 


A machine designed for relieving formed milting 
cutters up to 13% in. in diameter and any number of 
flutes from 1 to 28 inclusive and every even number of 
flutes from 28 to 42 has been brought out by the Cleve- 
land Milling Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This is 





This Machine Side or End 


and Having 


s Was Designed to Give 
Relief on Cutters up to 13% In. in 


Straight, 
2 Diameter 
1 to 28 Flutes 


from 
said to be the only standard relieving machine on the 
market. It has been customary for makers of milling 
cutters to fit up an attachment to a lathe to do this 
work or design a special machine for relieving. ‘The 
Cleveland relieving machine is designed to give 
straight, side and end relief for all work within its 
capacity. 

It is made extremely rigid, heavily ribbed, the box 
section being used in constructing the main parts. The 
spindle is driven by a large wormwheel lined with solid 
taper bearings adjustable by one nut et the outside of 
the machine. The spindle has a clutch drive to insure 
the positive rotation of the tool to be relieved. All 
gears and shafts are hardened and ground and run in 
oil on roller bearings. 

The machine is arranged for a single-pulley drive 
providing five mechanical speed changes for the spindle 
in geometrical progression. One of the important 
features of the machine is the single-throw cam that is 
adjustable from nothing to %-in. relief. The camshaft 
runs directly through the center of the machine and 
operates almost exactly under the tool slide. The ma- 
chine is arranged so that the tooth to be formed can be 
placed in proper rotation with the forming tool without 
loosening any bolts or nuts. Another advantage claimed 
for this machine is that the tool holder block is adjust- 
able for holding tools from 4% to % in. in thickness. 
The carriage and apron are made in one piece, thus 
assuring additional rigidity to the tool slide which is 
readily adjustable for setting for side and end relief. 
The machine weighs approximately 7000 Ib. 


A Course in Foreign Trade 


A foreign trade course for the season of 1916-17 
is to be given by the Philadelphia School of Commerce 
and Accounts at the Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia. 
The first term of the new year began Oct. 2, when a 
beginners’ course was planned. Advanced instruction 
is also to be given. The second term begins Jan. 29, 
1917. Each of the two evenings a week devoted to 
this course is divided between foreign trade topics and 
languages. 

The sales offices at 90 West Street, New York City, 
of the Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., maker of steam 
engines and boilers, will hereafter be conducted under 
the management of W. B. Connor, Inc., which concern 
has been appointed general sales agent for New York 
territory and for export. 
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Educational Extension by Practical Men 
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The Man Who Is Employed Can Make Him- 
self More Valuable or Rise to Become an 


Executive by Continuing to Educate Himself 
BY STERLING H. BUNNELL - — 


No matter how scarce unskilled labor may be, skilled 
labor is always scarcer. Men capable of leadership are 
never enough for the opportunities waiting. Manufac- 
turers and business men are therefore always inter- 
ested in the attempts made by some few of their em- 
ployees to develop capacity for responsibility. A fair 
day’s work can hardly do more than maintain the 
worker in the position where he is, and can give him 
only the hope of slow promotion as continued experi- 
ence provides increasing manual or clerical skill. To 
break out of the ranks into leadership requires unlim- 
ited effort, disregard of the eight-hour limit “approved 
by society” in one’s own personal schedule of work, and 
an intelligent and persistent effort to continue and ex- 
tend whatever education may have been already ob- 
tained. 


EDUCATION SHOULD NEVER STOP 


Much energy was expended a few years ago in ar- 
guing the proposition that college education disquali- 
fies men for success. Interest in the controversy ceased 
as educational opportunities increased the proportion 
of successful men who have been through college or 
technical school. However, conspicuous examples of 
leading executives who started as office boys or mill 
hands at 14 years of age are as numerous as ever. The 
obvious conclusion is that the kind of education which 
brings success is something that may be pursued out of 
school, and is not necessarily among the branches 
taught in college. 

In the broadest sense, education never stops for any 
man. From school or college to the end of business 
life, the education that gives the knowledge necessary 
to the handling of unusual conditions goes on continu- 
ously. . The ability to carry responsibility, to act when 
and as required by unusual circumstances, may develop 
gradually out of the ordinary routine of work, but. can 
be gained more rapidly and surely by constant and 
direct study. 

Education in connection with an illustration of prac- 
tical experience is the purpose of the numerous private 
auxiliary and special vocational schools which supple- 
ment the general educational system. Schools for teach- 
ing bookkeeping and clerical work, stenography and 
typewriting, salesmanship, advertising and commercial 
practice are within reach of almost every resident of a 
town or city, and form part of the free school plan of 
not a few large cities. Specializing further, there are 
apprentice and trade courses, and textile, agricultural, 
accounting and banking schools, some privately oper- 
ated by corporations, others provided by city or State 
governments, 


THE DAY’S WORK MAKES PART OF A MAN’S EDUCATION 


All these schools express the fact that direct study 
along particular lines makes workers more efficient and 
therefore increases their earning power. But attend- 
ance at such schools is not necessary to success in busi- 
ness. The same or better educational results can be 
secured by every man who will take the trouble to 
make his day’s work part of his education, and continue 
in the shop or office the same habits of observation and 
study that are required for success in school. 

It is perfectly evident that the successful executive 
who commenced work as a boy of 14 did not then un- 
derstand the theories of salesmanship, accounting, man- 
agement and finance, but must have acquired the know]- 
edge somewhere along the way to his present responsi- 
bilities. Obviously, every factory or office worker who 
looks forward to a better job should get busy at once 
on the necessary self-education. For observer and 
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teacher he must serve himself, and learn to look on 
himself and on his work as impartially as on another 
man. Let him consider the methods he used in getting 
his job. They must have succeeded, which is to say 
that he must have presented himself as the most com- 
petent applicant for the position. That was salesman- 
ship; he sold his services, took the order for himself, 
and established pleasant relations with his employer. 

Success in getting and holding a job is always con- 
nected with salesmanship, and with this idea in mind 
the opportunity for education along this line is in reach. 
The material for practical experiment and demonstra- 
tion is at hand in the fellow workers. Each has his own 
likes, dislikes, strong and weak points. The ability to 
take successfyl charge of a force later is gained by 
studying one’s associates from day to day. The big 
man is less often the man whose mind is full of figures 
and data than the man who knows how to keep a body 
of workers from developing time-wasting friction be- 
tween themselves. 

The general principle of salesmanship, like that of 
management, is to interest the other man in doing 
what you want him to do for the advantage of both of 
you. Having grasped the idea of the principle, the 
theme may be expanded by reading some of the nuv- 
merous books on management and on salesmanship, 
lists of which may be found in libraries everywhere. 

The backbone of all business is finance, a subject 
which is not taught in the common schools. While ab- 
solutely necessary to success, it is among average men 
studied about as frequently as classical Greek. The 
illiterate immigrant running a two-chair bootblacking 
stand is an expert in finance compared with the average 
well-paid foreman, office man or shop superintendent. 
The bootblacking capitalist with one employee knows 
he must take in more than he pays out, and he also 
knows what hours bring in the most nickels and dimes, 
what outlay for rent affords a location that will catch 
enough customers to pay his expenses, what part of 
his takings go for labor, supplies and repairs, and what 
his “good will” is worth when he is ready to sell out 
and move to a better stand. His little business is a 
financial primer from which he learns his practical 
lesson. 

A member of a large manufacturing organization 
has in comparison with the bootblack a whole library 
of text-books from which to learn the principles of 
cost-keeping, accounting and corporation finance along 
with his daily work. He ought to investigate and illus- 
trate to himself such matters as the effect of a raise in 
wages on the cost of the factory product; the propor- 
tion of cost which waste in using materials may affect; 
the value of the time which he consumes in unnecessary 
conversation, wasted efforts and unnecessary mistakes 
and false moves. He should know in advance whether 
his own work is worth an increase in wages, and, if s0, 
whether the business can afford to pay it. He must 
know how to ascertain all such facts before he can hope 
to hold a position as general manager. 

The methods used in commerce and in transporta- 
tion should be part of the education of the man who 
intends to succeed. Large sums are saved to corpora- 
tions, and large salaries earned, by traffic men w° 
know how to reduce the volume of shipping packages. 
arrange shipments so as to take classifications as goods 
carrying low freight rates, and route so as to save 
time or obtain more convenient delivery at destination. 
Railroad maps are more important to most business 
men than the lines of counties and states. The we! 
informed man should be familiar with the routes of the 
principal systems and their smaller competitors, dow" 
to the little feeder lines which always indicate on the 
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ocation of factories, mines, farm regions and 
irces of wealth. 


\L EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS ALMOST UNLIMITED 


st of practical subjects for continuing an edu- 
ight be indefinitely extended. International 
port and import customs and conditions, arti- 
‘materials exchanged with foreign countries, 
nal systems of weights, measures and coinage 
becoming more important. Men are in de- 
» are familiar with these details and can assist 
ping foreign trade. Foreign languages, which 
considered too difficult for general study in 
ntries than the United States, should not be 
ult for Americans. Language and literature 
ortant indications of the characteristics of the 
of a country, and some knowledge of them 
he door to success in foreign trade. 
f the United States have yet much to learn of 
sibilities of practical education. The country in 
continues to offer only the one-track general 
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A Five-Spindle Rail Drilling Machine 


A horizontal rail drilling machine capable of 
drilling five holes at one time has been placed on 
the market by the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. The holes are drilled by 
two groups of spindles located on opposite sides of 
the rail. Among the advantages claimed for the 
machine is the drilling of holes at close center dis- 
tances. 

The spindles are arranged in two groups, the 
one at the right of the rail consisting of a fixed 
central spindle and two outer ones which can be 
adjusted to give center distances ranging from 4 
to 1042 in. In the other head the spindles can be 
adjusted to within 1 in. of the center line of the 
central fixed spindle on the opposite head. In this 
way it is possible to drill holes with a center dis- 
tance of 1 in., and these spindles can be adjusted 





Five-Spindle Horizontal Rail Drilling Machine the Center Spindle in the Head at the Right Is Fixed in Position 


Are Adjustable to Give Variable Distance Between Their 


Centers 


irse commenced by the pioneers of a new con- 
an age when specialized manufacturing was 
The small proportion of the population who 

to go to the end of the track at graduation 
illege have the advantage of the best the system 
er for professional work. But, like the boys and 
ho turn off the track just beyond the elementary 
they can attain success only by continuing their 
practical subjects through the work of 
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Build Direct-Driven Gas-Engine Compressors 


rk & Norton, Wellsville, N. Y., have erected a 
foundry, 80 x 160 ft. in size, adjoining their 
It is equipped with a 60-in. cupola, two jolt 
turn-over molding machines and a 15-ton 38 ft. 
crane. New Erie and Buffalo & Susque- 
ilroad sidings have been put in, and hereafter 
will devote the entire plant, which includes a 
machine shop, to the manufacture of direct- 
ras-engine compressors for gas line work. The 
| be of two cycle types up to 80 hp. and four 
ype for 100 hp. and over, up to 200 hp. In the 
the firm has contracted for a period of four 
make all the gray-iron castings for the ad- 
plant of the Kerr Turbine Company. F. A. 
manager for Clark & Norton. 


nnsylvania workmen’s compensation board 
| that a posthumous child of a man killed in the 
[ron & Steel Company’s plant at Harrisburg, 
titled to compensation. 


to give center distances ranging from 4 to 19 in. 
The maximum distance between the ends of the 
spindles is 26 in., and each spindle has a feed of 
12 in. and four different rates. The arrangement 
of the feed, it is pointed out, enables a full length 
drill to be removed without disturbing the setting 
of the rail. Rapid power traverse is provided in 
both directions. All the spindle gears are of heat 
treated alloy steel. 

The spindle saddles have a full bearing on the 
base with strap and taper shoes to compensate for 
wear. A common pair of feed screws with right 
and left hand threads are provided to secure simul 
taneous operation. An adjustable automatic stop 
for the feed motion and a rapid power return are 
provided for the saddles, together with a safety 
limit, which is relied upon to prevent jamming at 
either end of the saddle movement. 

An adjustable elevating table with an air-con 
trolled clamp is provided to take care of the differ- 
ent sizes of rails. The machine is driven by a 15-hp. 
motor having a speed range of from 400 to 1200 
r.p.m. 


The Judson Mfg. Company is preparing to build a 
30-ton open-hearth furnace at its plant in Oakland, 
Cal. A steel building 100 ft. square will be erected 
to house the furnace, charging machine, 40-ton crane, 
etc. The tack and nail department now occupying the 
site will be moved. Plans are under way to improve 
the rolling mill later. 
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ELECTRIC REVERSING MILLS 


The Mills Built and Building—The Record at 
Hamilton, Ont. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 3, Wilfred Sykes, general 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, read a paper entitled “Electri- 
cally Driven Reversing Rolling Mills,” before the me- 
chanical section of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Sykes said in part: 

The first successful installation of a reversing elec- 
tric blooming mill was that of the Steel Company of 
Canada, at Hamilton, Ont. This installation consists 
of a double reversing motor capable of developing about 
10,000 hp. maximum, and is supplied with power from 
a flywheel motor-generator set with two generators. 
This mill has been in operation for over three years 
with very satisfactory results. It is at present work- 
ing at a rate considerably in excess of the capacity 
specified when it was installed. The following are 
particulars of the mill and driving equipment: 


Size of ingot.... ‘ 2 15 by 17 in 
Li. ‘ 5 sav cs ; ~-s-~-- 4000 Ib 
Finished material ae ; ; ‘ ..-4by 4in 
Elongation ...... a ; oe ; Tawa 16 
Number of passes.... —— ay Sata ; 19 
Capacity, tons per hour a ; ; : 60 
Roll diameter .......... 0h weer el eta 30 in 
Pintom Gismbeter ...2..2.s6. : 34 in 
Speed, full motor field.,.... .nan aaa 70 r.p.m 
Speed, weakened motor field.. site 100 r.p.m 
Driven from motor.......... ; ‘ ea . -Direct 
member Of MGGOTS. ....cccass ; i Re 2 
Voltage across each armature. ; : ; 600 
Maximum operating torque.. ; . 900,000 ft. Tb. 
Maximum motor horse power ; 10,000 
Number of generators..... con fiw hee ia cee 
Rated power of driving motor of set ‘ ‘iar ba .1800 hp 
Weight of flywheel.. .. .100,000 Ib 


Speed of flywheel set... oe ‘ ...500 r.p.m 


The largest installation at present in operation is 
that of the Bethlehem Steel Company which drives the 
35-in. blooming mill at the Lehigh plant. 

The following is a list of electrically driven re- 
versing rolling mills installed or building in the United 
States and Canada, 18 in all: 


Horse- Started 
Mill power Operation 
39-in. universal plate mill, Illinois Steel 

| Res al a 8,000 1907 
35-in. blooming mill, Algoma Steel Com 

OT 52 ssbaae> oe bier he 8S ae w s 8,000 1913 
34-in. blooming mill, Steel Company of 

errr sia a ae 10,000 1913 

5-in. blooming mill, Bethlehem Sieel Com- 

EE Re ree ee 12,000 1915 
34-im. blooming mill, Central Steel Com- 

OP gi ccwaase we ia ‘ re 8,000 1915 
35-in. blooming mill, United Steel Com- 

EEE EE Pee ye eee . 12,000 Installed 
40-in. blooming mill, Inland Steel Com 

EE vc xn chin et Teo ee ee 15,000 Building 
32-in. blooming mill, Inland Steel Com 

OT aia & as alte cena at att at aaa 8,000 Building 
28-in. structural mill, Inland Steel Com- 

ae cela ata fitwhanas ee Building 
10-in. blooming mill, National Tube Com- 

cn sa ei Ge x eke necks Doe Building 
40-in. blooming mill, Tlinois Steel Com- 

ORY 5c nsk end Geet bee asehek ea tsas 15,000 Building 
35-in. blooming mill, Mark Mfg. Company 15,000 Building 
27-in. universal plate mill, Mark Mfg 

Company ..... se ah a sac fh an o-. eee Building 
24-in. billet mill, Mark Mfg. Company... 5,000 Building 
24-in. flat mill, American Steel & Wire 

TT is «oss gic wikis weer alate eda 3,000 Building 
34-in. blooming mill, Ashland Steel Com- 

a5 5 iis aby Marae oie oS ale a 8,000 Building 
34-in. blooming mill, Keystone Steel & 

Wire Company a piace Seka - 8,000 Building 
34-in. blooming mill, Chattanooga Steel 

Company .... ‘ ; 8,000 Building 


The question of maintenance is of great impor- 
tance, and the figures given by Mr. Jefferies of the 
Steel Company of Canada, in a discussion at the con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, showing the results obtained in their mill over 
a period of three years, are of interest. The figures 
for power consumption are also notable as they were 
obtained with the mill working much below its normal 
capacity. 


Item 1913 1914 1915 
ol ae ; 9months 8 months 12 months 
“TONS. oo knw ain acne ce 0 119,283 92,622 174,460 
Kilowatt-hours per ton..... 23.9 22.8 21.5 
Repairs and maintenance. . $924 $837 $700 
Miscellaneous supplies .... $420 $465 525 
Labor in operation....... . $1,680 $1,488 2,275 
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Differential Speed Reducing Mechanism 


The Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Company. 210 
North Carpenter Street, Chicago, IIl., has plac. 


on th 
market a double differential speed reducing m: ae 
of the all spur gear type. This differs from ; eon. 
pany’s standard type which has been on the market fo, 


some time. In the new device the first part of the 
mechanism is non-planetary and the second set is plane. 
tary, which it is emphasized, eliminates the objection + 
the high speed planetary set of idlers that were fastened 


to a flat plate and rotated around the high-speed shaft. 


0 


Another advantage claimed for this arrangement is the 
ability to get a considerable speed reduction in a sma)! 
space. 


The first king pinion A is keyed directly on the 
motor shaft, which eliminates the flexible coupling be 
tween the motor and the speed reducing mechanism and 
also enables the connection to be made much shorter 
by using a thimble. This thimble connection is counter. 
bored to go over the standard cover of the motor and 
forms a part of the front side of the reducer case. 
The first set of studs and idlers is rigidly fastened 
in the case and transmits motion from the king pinio; 
to the internal gear B that is partly journaled on the 
slow-speed shaft. This gear is also supported at its 
outer edge by the hub on the planetary cage carrying 
the planetary pinion. A pinion C is rigidly fastened 
to the hub of the first internal gear which gives 
planetary motion of the second set of idler pinions J. 
The outer periphery of these pinions meshes with the 
stationary rack E which is rigidly fastened in the case 
and gives the pinions a planetary motion around the 
king pinion. A shaft is introduced into these planetary 
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A Double Differential Speed Reducing Mechanism of the 
All Spur Gear Type in Which the High-Speed Set of Plane- 
tary Gears Has Been Eliminated 


pinions and supports another set of idler pinions F that 
mesh with the last gear G which rotates the slow-speed 
shaft. 

It is explained that this arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to get a very large reduction in the last two sets 
of gears by having slightly fewer teeth in the last inter- 
nal gear G than in the stationary rack E. For example, 
if the last internal gear has 60 teeth and there are but 
59 in the stationary rack, the ratio in this pair is 59 to 
1 which when multiplied by 5 to 1, the ratio of the first 
reduction gears, gives a total reduction of 295 to 1. 


The Luxemburg iron manufacturers are reported to 
have extended their contract with the German Blast- 
Furnace Owners’ Association until 1920. Up to 1910 
the Luxemburg plants formed a joint association with 
the blast furnaces of the Lorraine district, and in 191! 
some of them joined the German association, followed 
gradually by others. The question came up when the 
war started whether it was consistent with neutrality 
that the country’s steel plants should supply materials 
to German munition plants. The Luxemburg Gover?- 
ment was powerless to act but protests are heard from 
time to time in criticism of the cordial relations with 
German blast-furnace owners. 


The Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., has in- 
creased the pay of its puddlers from $7 to $7.50 per 
ton, the highest rate ever paid in the Schuylkill V alley. 











)UEBEC BRIDGE CASTINGS 


Des:_n in Itself Unsafe—Casting Probably Defec- 
tive, as Others Stood Overload 


analysis of the evidence available bearing 
recking of the Quebec bridge center span tends 
m the explanation already given of the cause 
ailure. Althongh attributed to the breaking 
ntermediate rocker casting at the southwest 
f the span, according to the Engineering News 
‘fications for the cast steel rockers, shoes, etc., 
y met by the metal furnished. Regarding the 
- of the steel and the foundry practice followed, 
irnal says: 


tterial was acid open-hearth, made by the Canadian 
indries, Ltd. The test report from the foundry’s 


shows for the chemical composition: Carbon, 
ent; phosphorus, 0.033 per cent; sulphur, 0.032 per 
ganese, 0.55 per cent; and for test results: Elastic 
0 lb. per square inch ; maximum strength, 69,700 Ib 


ch: elongation, 29 per cent; reduction of area 


from which the rockers were cast included other 

it is not known from which casting the test 

s taken, Nor can the coupon be located now for 
of fracture and structure. However, the process 

g, pouring and annealing was carried out in exactly 
wavy as for other highest-grade castings. The melt 
with 1265 Ib. ferrosilicon and 525 Ib. ferro- 

to 18 tons charged. The rockers were molded top 
ttom-gated, with four shrink heads taken off the 
top (the lower or longitudinal brackets) and 
high above the casting. No welding or other 
lefects was done, it is stated very positively An- 
« done at 1700 deg. to 1800 deg. Fahr., and accord- 
est recollections these castings were in the furnace 


Full approval on these points is also voiced by the 
Engineering Record, which states: 


» the castings, the tests and analysis of specimens 
ground for criticism as to the character of the metal. 
nposition is up to the specifications; the strength and 

very satisfactory. There were no rejections, and the 

m was careful. No details are available to show the 

f the annealing; the usual practice of the Canadian 

Steel Foundries, Ltd., which furnished the castings. was 


\ recent measurement of the chains of the south- 
east hanger, which received the full weight of that end 
of the span when it tore away from the southwest 
stirrup, shows an elongation of about % in. in each 


t+ 


ft. link, proving an overload on the castings at that 

int of at least 60 per cent. It has been established 
that despite such stresses the rocker here did not fail. 
Nevertheless the estimated load on each hanger of 
5,000,000 Ib., including 20 per cent allowance for im- 


pact, while sufficient for a stable load, did not allow 
adequate factor of safety for a detail on which 
such tremendous possibilities for disaster rested. In 


+h; 


iis regard, the Engineering Record says: 


omputations reveal an interesting condition. If the 
were to be carried entirely in direct compression the 
s that would have developed in an intermediate cast- 
out wings would be well within the limits of good 
Manifestly the design of an intermediate member 
ict only in compression was out of the question. 
nal stability was required not only during hoisting, 
the span was on the bents at Sillery Cove. But 
on of the longitudinal wings actually weakened the 
to put it in a better way, required the casting to 
ng stresses. These were limited by the designers 
assumption of stress distribution) to 20.000 Ib 
inch These stresses are checked by an 
issumption as to stress distribution. The factor 
however, it seems, was too low for a member in 
esponsible position. . » While, in the opinion 
irnal, a higher factor of safety would have been 
the only conclusion that seems warranted is that 

was due to a defect in the metal. 


“imply regarded,” says Engineering News, “the 
aleulation’ for the Quebee rocker support is 

a ome formal and unimportant figuring to verify 
minor features of the design. It does not analyze or 
the design, but tacitly accepts the design as 
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adequate and then deduces a few auxiliary figures 
from it. It is therefore chiefly significant as being an 
expression of complete faith in the trained eye and 
sound judgment of the designer who sketched out the 
proportions of the castings. Unfortunately that faith 
was not justified by the event.” 


Device to Prevent Motor Reversals 


To guard against the serious results attendant upon 
alternating-current motor reversals, especially when 
these motors are installed in connection with elevators, 
hoists, conveyors, 
cranes, machine tools 
and textile machinery, 
the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed a 
reverse phase relay. It 
operates on the same 
principle as a squirrel 
cage induction motor 
and is made in both 
circuit opening and cir- 
cuit closing types. The 
interchanging of wires 
by power companies, as 
when repairs to cables 
are made, is a condi- 
tion, for example, to be 
guarded against. The 
type of contacts re- 
quired for any installa- A Reverse Phase Relay Which 
tion depends on the Qpens the Circuit if, the Phases 
method of tripping out Prevents Accidents Due to a Re 
the motor switch. The versal of Motor Rotation 
operating coils of the relay correspond to the stator 
of an induction motor, while a hollow aluminum cylin- 
der connected to the contacts corresponds to the rotor 
The latter, however, does not rotate but moves eithe 
upward or down when one of the phases of the line is 
reversed. This movement causes the toggle to buckle 
and move the contacts. 


A Portable Light Hoist Using Manila Rope 


For the use of Manila rope instead of wire rope 
for light hoisting and hauling a new model portable 
pneumatic hoist has been brought out by the Ingerso!! 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York City. This 
hoist is essentially the same as the one illustrated in 
THE IRON AGE, Sept. 3, 1914, the main differences being 
the diameter and length of the hoisting drum, the 
width of the flanges and the main frame and over-all! 
dimensions. Like the earlier type, either compressed 
air or steam can be used. The hoist has a drum 7 in. 
in diameter and 17 in. long with 5-in. flanges and will 
accommodate 300 ft. of %-in. Manila rope. The ca- 
pacity of the hoist is 600 lb. and the weight is 358 Ib. 
The over-all dimensions of the hoist are length 21% in., 
width 31% in. and height 23 in. Although designed 
primarily for underground work, the hoist can also be 


employed in industrial plants for all around hoisting 
and hauling. 


A brief filed in the United States Supreme Court 
Oct. 2 by the Government against the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association of Sacramento and the 
traffic bureaus of several other cities in California ap- 
peals from a decision handed down by the Federal Court 
for the Northern District of California officials to ad- 
vance the case on the calendar for an early hearing 
because of its widespread importance. The original 
litigation, commonly known as the Pacific Coast Ter- 
minal case, was a suit brought to enjoin enforcement 
of certain orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which denied to inland California cities the same 
rates as were enjoyed by San Francisco and other ports 
on the Pacific. If the commission is reversed, it is 
believed the entire theory of the long and short hau! 


clause of the act to regulate commerce may have to be 
revised. 
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Qualities and Defects of Steel Ingots 


e' 


Type of Mold for Bottom or Top- 
Cast Steel—Advantages of Using 
Tun Dishes for Top-Poured Metal 


BY J. N. 


bigger wall of prejudice than the core of 

what has been called the hub of the steel 
trade, and with the exception of a few firms and 
individuals the clinging to oldest and routine proc- 
ess is to-day as strong as ever. Any suggested 
deviation from the beaten track usually brings forth 
the answer, “Our fathers built their trade on this 
method. It was good enough for them; it is good 
enough for us.” Any sound point gained by ex- 
perience admittedly must be retained, but it is also 


wy 


N° place was until recently surrounded by a 


A B Cc D 


KILBY - 


ingots some years ago. Later experience has fylly 
confirmed them. 
For bottom-cast steel the only type of mold which 
is reliable is the one cast wide end up, the stee| 
feeding the ingot through the central nozzle in the 
mold bottom, the mold having a feeder head. The 
only type of bed is one which is radial, the ingots 
being equidistant from the feeding trumpet. 
The type of mold most suitable for top-poured 
steel is the one wide at the top with feeder head. 
Steel cast direct from the ladle into the mold oftey 


Vv 
7 
- 


E 





Fig. 1—Various Types of Top and Bottom Cast Ingots, Details of Which Are Given in the Table 


expected that methods which have no real value 
except their antiquity should be relegated to their 
proper place. 

Brands of iron and mixtures have meant finality 
to a host of arguments upon the quality and defects 
in steel ingots. These may be very convenient when 
no other label can be found, but it is not conducive 
to improvement or economy. The virtue existent 
in the much cherished brands of iron is purely one 
of consistency and not of extraordinary chemical 
or physical properties. 

Whether the steel is made from Swedish, West 
Coast, or East Coast materials matters not as far 
as pipe, segregation, and surface defects are con- 
cerned. These defects cover 90 per cent of those 
found in steel ingots upon which this and further 
papers will deal. Defects mentioned are caused by 
bad type of mold and methods of casting. Faulty 
casting and mold type are directly responsible for 
most of our present day tight-laced specifications. 
Engineers find in spite of restrictions upon the sul- 
phur and phosphorus content and demands for huge 
discard, to be clear of pipe, that defects continually 
crop up; hence their firm conviction against relax- 
ing their specifications. 


BOTTOM AND TOP-CAST STEEL 


Molds and beds of numerous types are used to- 
day in the making of bottom-poured steel. Some 
of the molds are absolutely unfit for the produc- 
tion of sound steel. Sketches A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H and I (Fig. 1) show various types of both top 
and bottom cast ingots, and the table describes 
them. These are not shown to scale, and are for 
illustrative and comparative purposes only. They 
are based upon the cutting up of a huge number of 


*From a paper presented at the autumn meeting of Iron 
and Steel Institute in London, England, Sept. 22, 1916 
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cracks in rolling or forging, and is apt to produce 
unsound material. An 18-in. ingot cast direct may 
produce 3-in. billets, the defect being so fine as to 
escape ordinary inspection, and on first examination 
appear almost like superficial scratches. The pic- 
kling of such material would show up these defects, 


Table of the Details of the Ingots Shown by Fig. 1. 


Average Pipe and 
Ingot Type of Mold Used Segregate Zone Surface 


A Top poured, narrow| Up to 50 per cent of Cracks and) Practically {ree trom 
end at top, no brick! theingot. Liableto splash. occluded f 
head, usual Besse-) secondary pipe. brick 
mer mold. 
B |Top poured, wide! Up to 35 per cent of Same as A. (Same as A 
end at top, no brick; the ingot. Traces 


head. of secondary pipe. 

C ‘\Same as B, with|/Under 12 percent of Same as A. (Same as 4 
brick top. ingot. 

D (Same as B, with/Same as C. Same as A. |Same as A. 
“sand’’ head. 

E _Bottom-poured, nar-| Up to 80 per cent of Good Liable to 
row end at top,| ingot. Always has fluxed ru 
closed top. secondary pipe. 


Worst possible in- 
got for pipe and 
segregation. 
F _Bottom-poured, nar-| Up to 60 per cent of Good. Same as 
row end at top, no) the ingot. Always 
brick top, open at) has secondary pipe. 


top. 
G Sone as F, but with Up to 40 per cent of Good. Same as | 
brick head. ingot. Nearly al- 
ways has secondary 
pipe. ‘ 
H_ |Bottom cast, wide Under 10 per cent. Good. Same as | 


end at top, adjust-| No secondary pipe. 
able brick bead. 
I Bottom-cast as H,'Same as H. Good. Same as I 
but with “sand” 
heads 


and also what a small percentage of top-poured 


steel is actually sound. The same ingot worke¢ 
into, say, a 10-in. bar would yield as much unsoun¢ 
as sound material. The more “work” upon the stee 
the more the defect is hid. It is present neverthe- 
less. Top-poured steel is more liable to cracks than 
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ired steel on account of the quick rate 
is filled. Hot steel, of course, yielding 
, that cast at a moderate temperature. 

rature of the steel depends a good deal 
workman, who is liable to err on the high 


wors 


My 





The Application of a Tun Dish as Recommended for 
iring Steel Ingots. The metal passes from the ladle 
through the dish to the ingot 


side. This is natural, seeing that he is usually paid 
ton of ingots, and not upon the yield of sound 
material in the mill or forge. The difference in 
temperature between what is termed a “hot cast” 
nd one which runs nicely is not so great as is 
ften supposed. No professor has yet been able to 
lemonstrate or even lay out any definite lines for 
e maker to work upon. Harry Brearley’s paper 
efore the West of Scotland Institute is about the 
ly practical paper aiming in this direction and 
istrative of the effects of temperature. 


[UN DISHING FOR TOP-POURED STEEL 


To btain the best results from top-poured steel 
the material should not be cast from the ladle into 
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A number of firms have tried this method of 
top-casting steel; some have been highly successful, 
others have unfortunately not had this success. 
Failure in this class of work is brought about 
usually by expecting to do too much at once. The 
size or relative values of nozzles are not taken suf- 
ficiently into account, neither is the personal factor 
of the workmen. Steel does not require to be ex- 
cessively hot to be cast in this manner. The effect 
of mold shape and ratio of cross-sectional area to 
length have influences upon the ingot produced. 


Large Orders for Turbines 


Orders totaling more than $2,700,000 have recently 
been received by the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., for equipping with propelling 
machinery 44 merchant ships, now under construction 
or contracted for at the yards of shipbuilding com 
panies on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The company 
also has in immediate prospect the equipping of 16 
merchant ships in addition to the 44 above mentioned, 
bringing the total number of ships up to 60 and the 
total value of the orders for machinery to be supplied 
by the Westinghouse Machine Company to approxi- 
mately $3,750,000. The ships are to be equipped with 
the latest refinements in the line of propelling machin- 
ery, consisting of Westinghouse turbines with double 
reduction gears and, with few exceptions, condensing 
equipment. The first ship which has been so equipped 
is the Malmanger, launched at the yards of the Chester 
Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., on Aug. 26. 

The business above described covers strictly mer- 
chant ships and does not include orders received for 
propelling machinery for the United States Navy or for 
foreign governments. 


New Iron and Steel Plant in China 


The Han-Yeh-Ping Iron & Coal Company, Ltd., 
Hanyang, China, has begun the erection of a new iron 
and steel plant at Tayeh, about 20 miles from its iron- 
ore mines. The site consists of about 670 acres. The 
new plant will start with two blast furnaces, of 400 tons 
daily capacity each, with necessary equipment, and will 
eventually be extended to comprise eight blast furnaces, 
with sufficient open-hearth steel furnaces and rolling 
mills to convert the blast-furnace production into fin 
ished products. The contract for the first two blast 
furnaces was last year awarded to the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, but some delay ensued owing 
to a misunderstanding between that company and the 
agent of the Chinese company. Matters have now been 
adjusted, and it is expected that the material for the 
furnaces will be delivered by the end of this year. Some 
of the auxiliary machinery has been ordered from Eng- 





Types of Tun Dishes Recommended for Top Pouring Two, Three or Four Ingots from the Same Ladle 


d direct, but should pass through a secondary 

r tun dish attached to the ladle or resting 

ne molds as illustrated by Fig. 2. It may 

‘ish containing one or more nozzles according 
‘onnage to be cast and the nozzle or nozzles 

_ le large casting ladle. The different types are 
2 by Fig. 3. If tun-dishing is carried out 
, the quantity of ingots suffering from 
nile being rolled or forged is reduced to a 


land and electrical apparatus from the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
program of erection contemplates the blowing in of the 
furnaces early in 1918. 


Forty-four White motor trucks, working for eight 
different contractors or building material companies, 
have hauled over 60 per cent, it is estimated, of the 
thousands of tons of materials used in the construction 
of Cleveland’s new $4,000,000 high level bridge. 
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POWER IN COLD-ROLLING 


Formulas for Ascertaining Horsepower Require- 
ments—lInvestigations Necessary 


The action of a rolling mill in the cold rolling of 
metal was analyzed in the Engineer of London, Eng- 
land, Aug. 18, 1916, by C. E. Davies, in an attempt to 
outline a theory governing the consumption of power in 
the process. As there are no great number of experi- 
mental data on the subject, the formulas developed are 
largely empirical, but they indicate the direction that 
experimental investigation should take, and they also 
show broadly the main factors controlling the demand 
for power in the rolling mill. The analysis was con- 
fined to cold rolling, for while the same general prin- 
ciples would apply, the introduction of the temperature 
factor would render the application of the theory a 
complicated matter. 

In developing his theory the author uses the analogy 
of a press for the reduction of the section of an ingot, 
considering the rolling mill as a continuous press. The 
work done by the rolls in reducing the thickness of the 
metal is the same as it would be if applied by direct 
pressure under a press where the vertical load suffi- 
cient to overcome the resistance of the metal to dis- 
placement is distributed over the whole area and 
exerted through a distance equal to the amount of re- 
duction effected. While the action of a press would 
cause the metal to flow equally in all directions at right 
angles to the line of applied pressure, the reasoning 
is in no way affected if it is assumed that the flow 
takes place in one direction only, that is in the direction 
of the line of travel of the piece between the rolls in 
the rolling mill. The load per square inch necessary to 
produce flow varies with the relative amount of com- 
pression effected, and must here be considered as the 
average between the maximum and minimum pressures 
at the beginning and end of the compression respec- 
tively. 

By a process of mathematical reasoning that it is 
not necessary to repeat here the author develops the 
following formula for the horsepower required to drive 
the mill, the actual displacement of the metal alone 
being considered: 


4 t, t 
F- - (i4 xy 


Hp. 


33,000 

in which F, is the resistance of the metal to crushing 
up to the point where flow begins, in lb. per sq. in.; 
L is the length of the piece before rolling; B the 
width of the piece, and ¢; and ¢t, the thickness of the 
piece before and after rolling, all in inches, and X is 


the ratio of - It is assumed that the width of the 


piece is unchanged by rolling, all variation in dimen- 
sions being in the length and thickness. This formula 
may be transformed into another in which the speed 
of the rolls is a factor as follows: 
F-RNB: 


Hp 63.024 (1) 


in which N is the number of revolutions per minute; 
R the radius of the roll barrel in inches, and d, the 
reduction or “pinch” — t.—+t, 

A large proportion of the power delivered to the 
rolling mill is lost in friction. Ignoring the losses in the 
driving gear, pinions, etc., the power lost in the roll 
bearings will be found to be a quantity dependent with 
any given speed and roll dimensions on the vertical 
pressure necessary to effect the desired reduction. All 
power supplied to a rolling mill, both that employed in 
reducing the section of the metal and that lost in bear- 
ing friction is converted into heat, which must be con- 
tinually dissipated. Part of this is carried away by 
the rolled metal and part by water circulation, the re- 
mainder disappearing in the form of radiation from the 
roll surfaces and mill frame. 

The horsepower absorbed in the roll friction is ex- 
pressed by the formula 

VR4 BFcearN x 2 
63,024 


» being the coefficient of friction of the roll bearings, 


and r the radius of the roll necks, in inches 
of r is usually proportional to R and may }. 
as xR, the value of x being generally 
Formula 2 may then be combined with f 





ye 
give the value for the total horsepower , rent 
driving rolls. The combined value would | 
Hp. = ere (d + VRdu x 2 

It is evident that for any rolling mill with rolls yy 
ning at a given speed the total horsepower », ruired is 
proportional to the term within the parenthesis + 
formula 3. The useful work done in reducing the thick. 
ness of the metal is directly proportional to the “pinch” 
d, expressed in inch units, while the frictions work ‘. 
more complex and depends on the coefficient of frie. 
tion of the bearings. ch 

Of the various factors entering into the problem } 


is only resistance of the material to crushing and the 
bearing frictional losses which are difficult to deter. 
mine. Constants for these can be determined by a co 
of careful experiments, but there are at present ; 

reliable data on which to work. It is possible, however 
to assign approximate values to Fe and » which wil) 
render the formula useful for arriving at a sufficiently 
reliable estimate of the power required by a rolling mill 
for any given duty. Such researches as have been 
made indicate the value of the coefficient « decreases 
with increase of pressure. On the other hand, the 
conditions of lubrication are poor and for approximate 
calculations of the power required, it is advisable to 
assume a rather high value for this coefficient. About 
0.05 would seem to give results which agree with 
practice. 

Resistance of any metal to crushing under the con- 
ditions that are present in a rolling mill is not a con- 
stant quantity, but is dependent on the amount of re 
duction effected proportionate to the original thick- 
ness of the material. In the calculations, the resistance 
to crushing F'’c has been taken as an average value for 
the specified reduction and as uniform over the pro- 
jected area of the roll which is in contact with the 
metal. While this assumption does not materially af- 
fect the accuracy of the results, it should be borne in 
mind that F’c is not a constant for any particular metal 
or alloy, but is a variable proportional in some way 
to the ratio d + t. The first step, therefore, in attain- 
ing greater accuracy in the solution of the problem 
must be in the direction of careful research into the 
resistance to crushing of the various metals and alloys 
under varying degrees of compression, thus obtaining 
the necessary data without which no close estimate of 
the power required by rolling mills for any given duty 
is possible. 


Geared Head Cutting-Off Machine 


A new cutting-off machine designed for solid or 
tubular stock up to 6 in. in diameter has been brought 
out by the Etna Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio. This 
is a geared head machine with four spindle speeds. It 
is designed for operation at from 100 to 110 ft. per 
minute on various sizes of stock and is driven either by 
a constant-speed motor or by single belt from the line 
shaft. The control is by a friction clutch having ® 
lever within easy reach of the operator. 

The collet has a 5/16-in. opening and automatically 





A Geared Head Cutting-off Machine for Solid or Tubular 
Stock Having Four Spindle Speeds 
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to the different sizes of stock. It is 
a large pilot wheel on the front of the 
of the working parts of the head and 
osed and run in oil. 
g-off tool is placed at an angle of 15 deg. 
x 1 in. in size. The cutting-off slide is ad- 
vitudinally by means of a handwheel and 
jiameter of the push tube is 6% in. 
ine is equipped with a large stock support 
ns a stop provided with a cam to back it 
he stock commences to revolve. Lubricant 
ig tool is supplied by a geared pump. 
The hine is 114 in. long, 64 in. wide including 
t, 32 in. high and weighs 7900 Ib. 


Small Size Cold Metal Sawing Machine 


For ling round stock up to 5% in. in diameter 
e N n Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., | ilt a small size of cold metal sawing ma- 





Sawing Machine for Solid Stock up to 5% In. in 


Diamet or Combinations of Small Stock of Equivalent 
Section in Which a Geared Feed Has Replaced the Friction 
Type 
chine. It has a geared feed in place of one of the 
friction type. 
[he machine is of the spindle-driven type. The 


revolves in capped bearings and is driven by 
pur gears which receive their power from a worm 
ind wormwheel. The former is fitted with roller 
thrust bearings and the wormwheel is of solid bronze. 
\ saw blade 20 in. in diameter of either the solid or 
nserted high-speed type is used. The saddle has un- 
lerlocking gibs which are cast solid with it. Vertical 
and horizontal adjustments are made by taper shoes. 
\ fast power return is provided for the saddle in addi- 
tion to a gear box which provides the necessary changes 
without removing gears. Trips to stop the feed at any 
predetermined point are fitted to the saddle together 
with safety stops for each extreme of its travel. 
\s to the gear feed, it is pointed out by the builder 
i friction feed that is powerful enough to advance 
jlade will not prevent the blade from breaking and 
iso wear the blade to pieces by simply rubbing 
‘eainst the stock. It is also emphasized that it is not 
teed that breaks the teeth, but the metal choking 
teeth that causes trouble. 
vision is made for supplying lubricant to the 
it which cutting is being done, the equipment 
_uGing a pump, piping and the necessary attach- 
ae he lubricant tank is located inside the base 
4 he machine at the rear and oil pans cast solid with 
* base are provided to return the used lubricant. 

In tests made of this machine it has been possible 
. off a piece of 0.50 per cent carbon stock 6 in. 
, “meter in 3 min. The machine is not designed, 
r a feed greater than 1 in. per minute. 


thas 


' 
however. f; 


The J 


Der 
ened aT 


effrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
Agel agency with the Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. J. S. Davidson, who has spent 

in the sales and engineering departments 


a ‘ r 


of +} 


oe frey Company, has associated himself with the 
nm Company. 
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WASTE FOUNDRY SAND 


Wisdom of Re-using—How Sometimes Disposed 
of—Burnt Core Sand 


To ascertain how best to dispose of waste foundry 
sand, a set of ten questions was sent out to foundry- 
men by H. B. Swan of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. A summary of the answers to these 
questions was given in a paper by him read before the 
American Foundrymen’s Association at Cleveland, Sept. 
12, 1916. From this the following notes are abstracted: 

In general, no attempt is made to re-use burnt core 
sand, while in a number of cases old molding sand is 
treated for re-use. In the great majority of cases the 
old sand is carted to the dump at an expense which 
varies with the location of the foundry and the methods 
available for handling it. Mechanical means of hand- 
ling new and waste sand will often cut the net cost of 
sand 50 per cent. 

Some foundries have used refuse sand for concrete 
mixtures, with good results. It is well adapted for 
such use in foundations and similar structures, and has 
even been used in sidewalks, although there has been 
some flaking of the surface due to the flour in the cores. 
In one case the sand has been used as a filler for fer- 
tilizer. 

The personal experience of the author has been, in 
attempting to use burned sand in new core sand mix- 
tures, that the cores are weak, soft, require an ex- 
cessive amount of binder, and do not resist the action 
of the metal well. Even after burned sand has been 
washed and cleaned, if examined under the microscope 
it will be found that the individual grains are coated 
with a black carbonaceous residue. These absorb an 
excessive amount of binder and where seacoal has been 
used either in facing sand or in the core sand mixture, 
this has been coked and it is impossible according to 
his experience to wash it all out. It must also be borne 
in mind that nearly all foundry sands contain a small 
amount of alkalis which are inimical to oil binders. 

In a contribution to the same paper, Henry M. 
Lane, consulting engineer, Detroit, pointed out that a 
washing or dry cleaning process which would remove 
the burnt clay and fine sand dust would make possible 
the re-use of a large percentage of the burned sand. A 
number of patents have been taken out for dry cleaning 
systems, these ranging all the way from a thorough 
scouring to simple removal of the fine dust. 

According to Mr. Lane, from a commercial stand- 
point the process which will produce a product, just 
good enough for use, at the lowest cost, is the one that 
will ultimately be used, even if other systems may give 
a better, though more expensive, product. In steel 
foundry practice the ultimate factor is the cost of a ton 
of finished castings, and a process which recovers, say, 
80 per cent of the sand in a fairly usable condition 
may be better than the one which recovers 90 per cent 
in a better condition but at a higher cost. 

Furthermore, continued Mr. Lane, at least 80 per 
cent of all waste sand material shipped out of the ordi- 
nary foundry can be recovered for re-use in some form. 
In the case of heavy gray iron work it can be dry 
cleaned, rebonded with the proper kind of clay, and 
used as heavy-work molding sand. In the case of 
aluminum and brass work the general run of sand from 
the foundry can be cleaned and used in core work with 
resin or water soluble binders. It, however, does not 
work well with oil. For the thorough cleaning of cer- 
tain classes of sand, the wet process seems to be the 
best, but this necessitates first a scrubbing and then a 
washing, and takes quite a complicated plant, though 
the actual cost of cleaning per ton is low. 


National Founders’ Association to Meet in New 
Y6rk City Nov. 15 and 16 


The National Founders’ Association will hold its 
twentieth annual convention at Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 15 and 16. The 
convention banquet will take place on Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 15. 
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Death of Col. R. C. McKinney 


With the death of Col. Robert Cochran McKinney, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, passed a pioneer of the machine-tool 
industry and the creative genius to which the great 
manufacturing company with which he was connected 
owed its existence. As stated in THE IRON AGB, last 
week, Colonel McKinney died at his home at Belle 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 3, following a protracted illness. Al- 
though he had not been in good health for two or more 
years, he nevertheless had been in his office frequently 
in that period. 

It has been said that the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany identified and illustrated the life career of Colonel 
McKinney, and to those who knew him and of his ac- 
tivities the statement is entirely within bounds. From 
its organization until his death his life was practically 
that of the company, although 
latterly others of sturdier 
vitality had charge of its 
active affairs. 

Colonel McKinney was born 
at Troy, N. Y., 65 years ago. 
In 1861 his parents removed 
from Troy to Cincinnati, 
where he attended the public 
schools and Woodward High 
School until 18 years of age. 
In the early seventies he took 
a partial course in mechanical 
engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity. His student life was 
followed by employment in 
the drafting room and office 
of a company which manufac- 
tured steam pumps at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. In 1877 he became 
associated with the Niles Tool 
Works at Hamilton, which 
was the first plant of its kind 
established and operated west 
of Philadelphia. At the time, 
the country was just recover- 
ing from the disastrous ef- 
fects of the panic of 1873, and 
financial conditions were still 
somewhat chaotic. Within two 
years he was appointed secre- 
tary of the company, and a 
little later made _ treasurer 
and general manager. 

Under his management the 
business of the Niles Tool 
Works expanded to such an extent that a reorganiza- 
tion and additional capital were found imperative, 
and the capital stock was increased to $2,000,000. His 
title of colonel was gained while with this company, 
through his service on the staff of Governor Bushnell 
of Ohio. In line with the expansion of the company, 
the plant and business of the Cope & Maxwell Mfg. 
Company, whose product was steam pumps, were pur- 
chased, although later this company was sold to an- 
other corporation and became a part of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company. Throughout this per- 
iod Colonel McKinney visualized the future of the ma- 
chine-tool industry and his plans bore fruit in 1898 
when the first step toward the present great corpora- 
tion was taken through the purchase of control of the 
Pond Machine Tool Company, Plainfield, N. J., this 
purchase being supplemented by options on the works 
of Bement-Miles & Co., Philadelphia, and the Phila- 
delphia Engineering Works. From these beginnings 
evolved the company which was incorporated in 1899, 
which owns the companies named, and owns or controls 
the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; the 
Pratt & Whitney Company of Canada, Ltd.; the Mil- 
waukee Machine Tool Company, John Bertram & Sons, 
Ltd., Dundas, Ont.,; and the Ridgway Machine Com- 
pany, Ridgway, Pa. 

In February, 1915, Colonel McKinney relinquished 
the active work of the presidency, being succeeded by 
James K. Cullen, but was made chairman of the board. 
He was one of the founders of the Machinery Club of 


COL. R. C. 
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the City of New York, and was made first 
dent at the time of its organization. He wa 
president elected, and a director at the time 

He was a member of the American Society of Moc! 
cal Engineers, the Union League, Lotos, 
and Cornell clubs of New York, the Har 
of Hartford, and Queen City Club of Cincir 
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Philadelphia Bourse Studying Metric System 


The Philadelphia Bourse is conducting 
among manufacturers and exporters of P phia 
and nearby industrial centers as to the ext wh 
they must use the metric system in forei 
and their attitude toward its general adop 
United States. Early results indicate, it is stated, tha 
“such a change is favored by progressive concerns, 4 
number of these held 
adoption of the met 
tem is essential to our groy 
ing foreign export trade a 
that it would simplify a 
facilitate domestic business.” 

The statement includes 
following opinions: 

A. N. Hargrave, foreig 
sales manager of the J. G 
Brill Company, car and true! 
builders, Philadelphia: “We 
are fully in accord with th 
agitation for the universa 
adoption of the metric sys 
tem in export trade and in 
point of fact consider it ad- 
vantageous as applied to do- 
mestic trade. During the last 
two years we have received 
quite a number of export 
orders which we have exe- 
cuted entirely in the metric 
system. The procedure is 
simple and advantageous, and 
we consider it far more satis- 
factory than converting the 
metric system into feet and 
inches.” 

N. C. Bradley, assistant 
superintendent, Midvale Stee! 
Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia: “One of our shops 
now working under the metri 
system. * * * We occ 
sionally have work which 
produced under the metric system and we believe that 
if it could be adopted universally it would be an in 
provement over our present system.” 

Schuylkill Forge Company, forgings, Philadelphia 
“We believe that the general adoption of the metric 
system in the United States would be a good thing and 
that it would greatly facilitate our dealings with for- 
eign countries.” 

Tindel-Morris Company, Eddystone, Pa.: “We do not 
manufacture for the export trade directly, but are 
frequently called on to manufacture crankshafts tor 
automobiles and gas and oil engines, the dimensions 
which are given in the metric system. Our shop men 
after some experience, approve this system.” 


M’ KINNEY 


It is announced that a new steel foundry wil! © 
established in Ravenna, Ohio, by interests that have 
concluded negotiations with the Ravenna Chamber 
Commerce for a site. It is stated that the plans © 
template one building 41 x 160 ft., for a steel foundr} 


for light castings, and another building, 90 x 160 ft., fot 


the manufacture of heavy steel castings and chilled an¢ 
sand rolls. 


The 1917 business of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, according to the forecast made at a si 
conference held at Akron, Ohio, indicates that 6,000, 
tires will represent the 1917 production and Neolil 
soles a production of 25,000,000 pairs is expected. 
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irman Schwab and President Grace 
Entertained 


M. Schwab, chairman, and Eugene G. Grace, 
f the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and a 
other iron and steel manufacturers were 
. noon luncheon of the Lebanon, Pa., Cham- 
nmerce, and at the annual dinner of the 
¢, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, the afternoon 
g of Oct. 2. 

hwab and his party were met at Lebanon by 
m committee, which included George F. 
g president of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Coleman, James Lord, John Penn Brock, 
man, Frank B. Dutton and Lloyd Wolfe. At 
yn Club, at 1.30 p. m., Mr. Schwab, Mr. Grace 

mber of others spoke. 
Bethlehem officials then went to Harrisburg 
e met by a committee from the Chamber of 
e and taken on an automobile inspection trip 
y. The banquet in the evening was held in the 
Temple. Nearly 500 were present. Addresses 
e by Mr. Schwab, Mr. Grace, Quincy Bentz, 
on nager of the Steelton plant, and others. Mr. 
C paid a glowing tribute to President Grace, whom 
’ ed to be “at the very head of the steel industry 
vorld to-day,” and predicted that the greatest 
of the steel industry would hereafter be in the 


East, because of its proximity to the sea and the fact 
t the Lake ores will eventually be exhausted, while 
East has access to great deposits accessible by sea. 


Mr. Grace outlined the plans of the Bethlehem interests 

to spend $90,000,000 in improvements within the next 
years and announced a number of changes at 

Steelton. The company store there will be divorced 

fr steel plant and all real estate interests would 
nsferred, he said. 


Bethlehem’s Great Gun-Proving Grounds 


The greatest gun-proving plant in the world is to be 
established at May’s Landing, a few miles from At- 
antic City, N. J., by the Bethlehem Steel Company, 

marily for the use of the United States Government. 

ompany has purchased a tract of land comprising 
2,000 acres, nearly 18 miles long and from 3 to 6 miles 
Nearly a million dollars has been spent in ac- 
ring the land and another half million will have to 
expended before proving can be begun. The tract 
sas level as a floor. It is bounded on two sides by the 
reat Egg Harbor and Tuckahoe River, while a fine 
te boulevard extends along a third side and an elec- 
railroad on the other. 


The situation of the proving ground makes it pos- 


ble that, in the event of war with a sea power, which 
| attack the Jersey coast between New York and 
lelphia, the Government could establish thereon a 
tary base. With a little dredging, the inlet and the 
‘ge bay could be made navigable for warships, while 
or coast waterways connect with New York Har- 

1 the Delaware River. 


| The Edgewater Steel Company 


e Edgewater Steel Company, Oakmont, Pa., near 
irgh, whose incorporation has already been noted 
‘ columns, has completed the details of its or- 
ion and has taken over the entire plant of the 
ly-Stroh Corporation. The plant is now equipped 
open-hearth furnace and another will be 
rk on which will be started in a short time. 
on to carrying on the former lines of manu- 
steel and brass, new construction is now 

y to give this company a well equipped plant 
manufacture of locomotive and carwheel tires, 
steel wheels, gear rims, roll shells and turbine 
d rings. F. B. Bell is president; M. R. Jackson, vice- 
; W. H. Schoen, treasurer; J. H. Baily, secre- 

“ry, and F. C. Riddile, general manager. The direc- 
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er e Charles T. Schoen, E. W. Mudge, Maurice 
7 hong am L. Jacoby, E. T. Weir, Leon Falk, W. H. 
. ~ oen, M. R. Jackson, C. M. Thorp, J. H. Baily and 
i rs I 


The general offices of the company will be 
rmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Engineering Foundation Gives Funds to Help 
Solve War and Peace Problems 


Arrangements have just been completed whereby the 
resources of the Engineering Foundation, under the 
auspices of the four principal national engineering so- 
cieties, are placed at the disposal of the National Re- 
search Council, which was appointed by the National 
Academy of Science at the request of President Wilson. 
The object of the council is to co-ordinate the scientific 
research work of the country in order to secure effi- 
ciency in the solution of the problems of war and peace. 
The council was without funds until the Engineering 
Foundation, established to further scientific and engi- 
neering research, offered to place its resources at the 
council’s disposal, including the services of its secre 
tary, Dr. Cary T. Hutchinson, to act as secretary of 
the council. The offer was accepted and plans for im 
mediate activities have been placed in the hands of an 
executive committee. 

Dr. George E. Hale, director of the Mount Wilson 
Solar Observatory, is chairman of the council. Medi 
cine is represented on the council by Dr. William H 
Welch, president National Academy of Science; by 
Brig.-Gen. William C. Gorgas, surgeon general of the 
United States Army; by Dr. Simon Flexner, director 
of the Rockefeller Medical Institute, and by Dr. Victor 
C. Vaughan, past president of the American Medical 
Society. Chemistry is represented by Dr. A. A. Noyes, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. L. H. 
Baekeland; physics by Dr. A. A. Michelson of the Uni 
versity of Chicago; and electricity by Prof. M. I. Pupin, 
Columbia University. Clemens Herschel, president 
American Society of Civil Engineers; John J. Carty, 
chief engineer American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; Gano Dunn, president J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation; C. E. Skinner, director of the research 
laboratory of the Westinghouse Company, and Dr. W. 
R. Whitney, director of the research laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, are among those who will 
represent the engineering side of the council’s work. 

The important military aspects will be presented to 
the council by Maj.-Gen. William Crozier, chief of 
ordnance U. S. A., by Lieut.-Col. George O. Squier, 
chief of aviation, U. S. A., and Chief Constructor David 
W. Taylor, U. S. N. Other branches of the govern- 
ment are represented by Dr. S. W. Stratton, director 
Bureau of Standards; Van H. Manning, director Bu 
reau of Mines and Prof. Charles F. Marvin, chief 
United States Weather Bureau. 

Other members of the council are: Dr. John A 
Brashear, Pittsburgh; Dr. W. F. M. Goss, dean of 
engineering, University of Illinois; Dr. William H 
Holmes, curator United States National Museum; Dr 
W. W. Keen, president American Philosophical So 
ciety; Prof. E. C. Pickering, director Harvard College 
Observatory; Charles F. Rand, president United Engi- 
neering Society; Prof. Theodore W. Richards, Harvard 
University; Prof. R. A. Millikan, University of Chi- 
cago; Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland; Dr. Elihu Thom- 
son, Swampscott, Mass.; Dr. C. R. Van Hise, president 
American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; Dr. J. M. Coulter, professor of botany, Princeton 
University; Prof. R. H. Chittenden, dean Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University; Prof. Raymond Pear], 
biologist, Maine Experiment Station, Orono, Me.; M. T 
Bogert, professor of organic chemistry, Columbia Uni 
versity. 


A souvenir gold dollar, specially minted by the 
U. S. Treasury Department in connection with the new 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial now in course of erec- 
tion at Niles, Ohio, where the martyred president was 
born, is now ready for distribution. It has on one side 
a likeness of McKinley and on the other a bas relief 
of the magnificent memorial building. These coins, of 
which no more will be minted, will be sold at $3 each, 
and may be obtained from the leading banks in the 
principal cities, or from the McKinley Birthplace Me- 
morial Association, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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SUPPLIES OF FERROMANGANESE 


Apparent Supply Still Large and Adequate— 
Manganese Ore Imports a Record 


The output of manganese-iron alloys made in the 
United States since the war started reached its height 
in June, 1916, when 41,278 gross tons were made, ac- 
cording to the blast-furnace reports of THE IRON AGE. 
The largest previous total was 35,844 tons in May. 
These figures are corrected to date. Since June there 
has been a gradual decline. The output in September 
was 29,551 tons of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. 
The present average monthly output of 31,411 tons, 
however, is very much larger than that for 1915, which 
was 19,985 tons per month, and exceeds by over 11,000 
tons per month the rate for 1913, the record year. 


PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE-IRON ALLOYS 


The following table, compiled from the monthly 
blast-furnace figures of THE IRON AGE, shows the com- 
bined and relative output of these alloys for the last 
four years and to date this year: 

Production of Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen in the United 


States—Gross Tons 
Ferroman- 


ganese and Average Ferro- Spiegel- 

Spiegeleisen per Month manganese eisen 

1912 ; , ooo - 444,884 20,407 125,378 119,506 
1913 .. .. -245,576 20,464 119,495 126,081 
1914 ; 296,448 17,204 106,083 100,365 
1915 ‘ca . 239,824 19,985 146,542 93,282 
1916 to Oct, 1 282,699 31,411* 146,702 135,997 
*At this rate the 1916 output will be about 376,932 tons 
consisting of 195,605 tons of ferromanganese and 181,327 tons 


ot spiegeleisen. 


These figures show that the output this year of the 
manganese-iron alloys will approximate 377,000 tons if 
maintained at the present monthly rate. Our last an- 
alysis, published in THE IRON AGE, June 15, 1916, 
showed the monthly output to May 1, 1916, to have been 
29,167 tons with the ferromanganese production at 
16,110 tons per month and the spiegeleisen at 13,056 per 
month. The ferromanganese output has changed but 
little—16,300 tons to Oct. 1, 1916—but the spiegeleisen 
production has advanced from 13,058 tons per month 
on May 1, 1916, to 15,110 tons per month to Oct. 1, 
1916. 

IMPORTS OF FERROMANGANESE 


The imports of ferromanganese have fallen off 
slightly in the last 5 months. To May 1, 1916, they 
were 25,898 gross tons or 6474 tons per month. The 
imports in July were 5341 tons and in August 8525 
tons. The average to Sept. 1, 1916, had fallen to 6086 
tons per month as the following table of Government 
data shows: 

Imports of Ferromanganese into the United States 
Per Month, 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
Total for 1915...... ‘ i 55,201 1.600 


NE UE RS soa ii a5, wate ei aralee 128/070 10,672 
Total for 1916 to Sept. 1......... 48,687 6,086 
Total for 19156 at this rate 73.031 6.086 


Average per year for 5 years ( 1910 to 
1914) Sona ee a 100,793 8,399 

The present import rate is about 60 per cent of the 
record rate in 1913 and nearly 32 per cent larger than 
that of 1915. It is about 72 per cent of the 5-yr. 
average. Receipts in September from two of the 
ports which have thus far furnished THE IRON AGE 
with their imports amount to 7792 tons. It is there- 
fore likely that the total imports for the year will not 
fall below 75,000 tons. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MANGANESE ORE SUPPLIES 


British imports of manganese ore thus far this year 
have been very good. To Sept. 1 the total has been 
306,005 gross tons or 38,250 tons per month. Com- 
parative official figures are as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Imports per month in 1913...... 50,098 


Imports per month in 1914....... ae is ueae . - 89,953 
Imports per month in 1915........ aah ind ce ...31,443 
Imports per month to Sept. 1, 1916...... 38,250 


The imports have gradually increased during 1916, 
having been only 33,049 tons per month to May 1, 1916, 
at the time of the last analysis of the situation. 
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Manganese-ore imports into the United Sta es now 
are larger than ever before. To Aug. 1, 1: they 
averaged 45,566 gross tons, those for July haviie been 
81,942 tons and for May 74,825 tons.. Comparative 
Government statistics are as follows: 


Manganese-Ore Imports into the United Si 


Period Gross Tons 
Ll Perry eTe oT itr ieee ll 
UN iis has vk de Oe ae oie ee 283,294 
4) rere rere rere 345,090 
Average for 5 yr. (1910-1914).......269,649 
oo” BR A ! A en 51,545 
yi ei a) ere ome eas 0.4. ree 

Total for 1916 at present rate.....501,239 


It will thus be seen that the imports thus far re. 
ported this year are but little short of the total! for 
1915, and not far from double the pre-war monthly 
record in 1913. Should the import rate be maintained 
at the present average for the remaining four months 
of this year the total will be 501,239 tons, an amount 
never reached before. Most of this has come from 
Brazil, the supply from our own country being negii- 
gible. Before the war but 20 per cent of our supply 
came from Brazil, the remainder coming from Russia 
and India, now practically shut off. 

Early this year a considerable amount of manga- 
nese-iron alloys with a manganese content between 25 
per cent and 75 per cent was being made and eagerly 
consumed, demanding a high price. At present these 
are not made in so great a quantity. The demand is 
less because the supply of the standard alloys is larger 


SUMMATION OF THE DATA 


Summarizing the foregoing tables and taking the 
sum of the importations and the production of the 
standard 80 per cent ferromanganese as the apparent 
available supply for consumption, we have the follow- 
ing: 


Apparent Supply of Ferromanganese in the United States 


Apparent 
Apparent Supply, 
Imports Production, Supply per Month, 
Period Gross Tons Gross Tons Gross Tons’ Gross Tons 
|) + ere 125,378 224,515 18,709 
EE oa a we eee 128,070 119,495 247,565 20,630 
EE) ia ety ecard Si 82,217 106,083 188,300 15,691 
er 146,542 201,743 16,812 
Average for 5 
yr., 1910 to 
Bene adieweda 100,793 99,363 200,156 16.679 
cee: nawaew owe 75,000* 195,605* 270,605* 22,550° 
*Probable figures based on the monthly returns to August 


and September this vear. 


These figures show that there has been very little 
change in the general situation since the review in 
THE IRON AGE, June 15, 1916, which showed an ap- 
parent supply for 1916 of 271,008 tons or 22,584 tons 
per month, at the rate of importation and production 
then. It is not only considerably larger than the 5-year 
average up to 1915, but is 2000 tons per month in ex- 
cess of the apparent monthly supply in 1913, the pre- 
war record. 

The striking and significant fact is that, at the 
present large production rate, an output in 1916 of 
nearly 196,000 tons of standard ferromanganese is a°- 
sured. This contrasts with the previous record pro- 
duction before the war of 125,378 tons in 1912 and of 
146,542 tons in 1915. 


APPARENT SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION 


The relation of the probable apparent 1916 supp!y 
to that of the present needs of the American steel in- 
dustry is an important one. While somewhat conjec- 
tural, comparatively reliable estimates are possible. 
The estimated steel output of all kinds in the country 
on Jan. 1, 1916, was 40,000,000 gross tons per year, and 
on June 1, about 44,000,000 tons. Recent new capacity 
now in operation or to be producing by Dec. 31, 191, 
will bring the output to at least 45,000,000 tons per 
year. Taking 17 lb. of ferromanganese to the ton é 
steel as the average consumption, then 341,518 tons © 
this alloy would be necessary to produce the 45,000,000 
tons of steel. But large quantities of spiegeleisen *" 
used to make high-carbon Bessemer steel. If two-fifths 
of the Bessemer steel output of the country is high 
carbon steel and if 73 per cent of the total steel output 
is non-Bessemer steel requiring ferromanganese, then 
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of ferromanganese necessary, or the pres- 
onsumption, would be, taking 17 lb. of the 
yn of steel: 


7 $2,850,000 gross tons 
50.000 gross tons 
4,860,000 gross tons 


850,000 12,1 
t+ Sh0o.000 -¥0,000 gross tor 
90.000 


{0,140,000 gross tons 


682,380,000 lb. or 304,634 tons 


ths apparent necessary consumption in 


e 270,605 tons as the apparent supply based 
0 tput and imports. This makes, therefore, 
deficit of about 34,000 tons. This com- 


an apparent deficit of nearly 27,000 tons for 

ised on data to May 1, 1916. 
ing the entire situation, account must be 
fact that not only have unusual economies 
ng supplies of ferromanganese been prac- 
spiegeleisen as well as some ferrosilicon 
important and extensive substitutes for the 
loy. The extent of the use of spiegeleisen is 
y the large increase in its production to Oct. 
increase of 46 per cent over that for all of 
191 he conelusion is reasonable, therefore, that the 
ferromanganese deficit of 34,000 tons for the 
been fully met by the economies and substi- 
rred to. This statement is further strength- 
the fact that the price has fallen from $200 
: per ton in June, 1916, to $160 to $165 per ton 
Preceding analysis of the ferromanganese situation 
n THE IRON AGE, March 4 and Aug. 5, 1915, 

7 and June 15, 1916. 


Cracks and Self-Annealing of Brass 


Seasoning cracking and self-annealing of brass is 

that should receive the serious attention of 

gists. Such is a statement made by W. Arthur, 

FY | Arsenal, Philadelphia, in a paper read by 

meeting of the American Institute of Metals 

t ( eland, Sept. 15, 1916. He cited the loss of spring 

f hard-drawn brass wire held in storage for 

derable length of time, and the tendency to 

use of brass springs on account of this 

\nother instance cited was the failure, due 

ge cracking, of brass cartridge shells. Heads 

cnown to crack entirely from the body, with- 

subjected to any shock or sudden 
re change 


v been 


no satisfactory explanation has yet been ad- 
these phenomena, the most probable 
g to the author, is that when the crystals 
and distorted, resulting in the production 
us metal, a slight increase in volume occurs 
metal attempts to crystallize or regain its 
lition, the decrease in volume produces a 
which, unless relieved some other 
reak in the metal. 


1 
<plain 


train, 


Steel-Bar Exports Continue to Mount 


; 
port t 


of steel bars have continued to mount 
August this year they were 78,947 
gross tons respectively. Taking the average 
the movement is at the rate of 
They have increased continually 


y and 


a basis, 


per year. 


ry, when they were 58,401 tons. The fol- 
e of Government data illustrates the situ- 
ves the exports in gross tons: 
Tons 
Tota Per Mont) 
ended June 30, 1916 625,58 52,132 
nded June 30,1915 230,274 19,189 
r ended June 30, 1914....149,113 12,426 
vear, 1915.. ; .. -426,002 35,500 
year, 1914..... 123,008 10,251 
sar, 1913. ait od 211,716 17,643 
1916 «(8 months) ~~. 4024,591 65.574 


ryt 


ent export rate of 65,574 tons per month, 
tons per year, is nearly 13,000 tons per 
excess of that for the fiscal year of 1916 
four times that of the previous pre-war rec- 
',643 tons per month in 1918. 
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MANGANESE BRONZE FAILURE 


An Explanation of the Unsatisfactory Material 
on the Catskill Aqueduct 


An elaborated 


nese 


discussion of the failure of manga- 
bronze as an engineering material was published 

THE IRON AGE, Dec. 2, 1915, being an abstract of a 
paper by A. D. Flinn before the 
Metals. The information 
plemented by a paper by 
Karr, of the Burs 


American Institute of 
given therein has been sup- 
Paul D. Merica and C. P. 
Standards, presented to the 


au ol 


same organization at its Cleveland meeting, Sept. 14, 
1916, which is condensed below. 


It is stated that ee failures described in the earlier 
paper occurred in 


cases, 


valve 
indeed in nearly all, 
close to or in a repair 
ing in 
The castings 
22,000 Ib. in 


he key 


‘astings and that “in most 
these cracks appeared to be 
made by the method of burn- 


referred to are quite large, up to 
so that neither preheating of the 


the welding or burning-in of 


weight, 
casting for f defective 
nor subsequent annealing of the whole casting could be 
conveniently carried out. As a result of the local heat 
ing of welding and consequent unequal contraction of 
different constrained parts of the casting, stresses re- 
mained in the casting, particularly near and 
within the burned-in areas; these stresses were in all 
probability responsible for 
these points. 

A series of experiments was carried on to determine 
the value of such stresses in correlation with the physi- 
cal properties and structures of manganese 
welded or burned in. The material used was from a 
scrapped casting of the following composition : 


ren 
areas, 


severe 


the subsequent failure at 


bronze a 


Copper : ‘ 
Zin 1 pe ¢ 
| ) per cent 
iro t per cent 
Lead Trace 
Manganese Non 


Bars from which a central was removed 


portion 
sawing were used in the tests, the piece be 
ing replaced by burning-in. The conditions of the ex- 
periments simulated as closely as possible those existing 
in burning-in repairs in large castings. The results 
uniformly sound welds. A calculation of the 
introduced the burned-in portion shows that 
temperatures they are greater than the elasti 
limit of the material, and the material yields. No bend 
ing or distortion tending to relieve these stresses was 
possible in the which the experiments 
made, and this should be borne 


sawed out 


were 
stresses 


at some 


casting on were 


in mind in applying the 


results to castings where such distortion is 


from the 


possible 


The conclusions to be drawn experiment 


are: 
‘ 


(1) That the wel 


castings, 


ding-in of const 
forgings and icles of 1 
produces, in general, local 
within and near the 
jual to the true elastic limit of the 
the shape of the casting is 
tion may occur. 

(2) That such should, 
preheated carefully for welding, so that all parts of the 
a dull red heat, or, th 
anr ealed. Experier ce 
anneal sufficient for 


rained portions of 
wrought art 


nanganese 


bronze initial tensiona 


bur ned in 


stresses 


zone, of value 


material, unless 


astiz therefore, be either 
from 
ibsequently 
a low temperature 


casting cool dow? together 
should be 
indicates that 


casting 


this purpose, e.g., from 760 to 945 deg. Fahr. for from 
one to two neers. Either of these precautions should 
eliminate these local stresses resulting otherwise from 
the burning-in aa should produce castings free from 


danger of subsequent cracking. 


On Saturday, 
Departure Company, Bristol, Cont 
stopped the manufacture of New Departure ball bear 
ings for the day barbecued dinner of 
grilled lamb and accompaniments, said to be the biggest 
thing of the kind ever held in New England. The com- 
pany furnished everything for the day and the men were 
enthusiastic in their commendation of the complete 
with which President DeWitt Page 
the features 


Sept. 50, 2700 employees of the New 


Manufacturing 


and enjoyed a 


ness authorized 


of the big holiday. 
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Manganese and Tungsten Resources 


The steel trade undoubtedly derives a consider- 
able degree of satisfaction in knowing that our 
apparent supply of manganese-iron alloys continues 
adequate. An analysis of the situation on another 
page of this issue of THE IRON AGE shows that our 
present rate of production insures an output of 
nearly 196,000 gross tons of ferromanganese and 
over 181,000 tons of spiegeleisen for 1916, both 
nearly double that of two years ago and much in 
excess of that of the best pre-war record. This 
output, together with the present sub-normal im- 
ports of British ferromanganese, makes the 
parent supply adequate—an unexpected achievement 


ap- 


two years ago. 

A striking feature of the situation is that the 
manganese ore necessary to produce this large ferro- 
manganese output is coming almost entirely from 
Brazil. To produce the 146,702 tons of alloy made 
to Oct. 1, 1916, not less than 366,750 tons of manga- 
Our ore imports to Sept. 
1, 1916, were over 306,000 tons. These imports to 
Jan. 1, 1917, will amount to 501,000 tons if 
tained at the present rate, and from this over 183,- 


nese ore was necessary. 
main- 


600 tons of ferromanganese will have been possible. 
This, with the imports from Great Britain, will 
meet the tremendous demand of our steel industry. 

Some insecurity, however, lurks behind the ap- 
parent glamor of these facts. To supply this most 
necessary of elements in making steel, our own ter- 
ritory has furnished scarcely any manganese ore. 
Our steel industry is dependent almost absolutely 
upon foreign sources for manganese, without which 
thus far good steel is impossible. Were war to 
break out between the United States and a first- 
class foreign power, capable of controlling entirely 
or in part the high seas by submarine or other war- 
fare, the situation would be a precarious one, for no 
nation can defend itself without steel. Assiduous 
efforts to discover good deposits of manganese ore 
in this country have been unavailing. 

The tungsten situation presents a decided con- 
trast. When the war broke out, the steel industry 
was confronted with a possible famine in manganese 
and tungsten. Since plain or alloy steels are im- 
possible without manganese, so tungsten is essential 
to high speed steel. Steel for ammunition and 
ships and steel to machine it are absolutely essential 
fighting factors. Before the war Great Britain 


controlled the tungsten ores and Germany the manu- 
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facture of tungsten alloys. To-day, spurred by hig} 
prices, the United States leads the world h 
production from its own territory of tungsten ores 
and alloys. We are still dangerously depende; 

to manganese. It is to be hoped that either met: 
lurgical science will discover a substitute or that th: 
electric furnace, in the event of a scarcity, be ava 
able as the chief melting and refining medium for 
steel because its consumption of manganese is one- 
third or less than that of any other process to att 
the same result. 


Remarkable Tin-Plate Season Opening 


What has hitherto been an annual event seems 
destined to be a semiannual event in future. The 
tin-plate mills have announced prices for next year’s 
deliveries, but state that they will in future sell for 
only a half year instead of a year. The new price 
is $6, Pittsburgh, per base box, for contracts n 
with manufacturing consumers for the first six 
months of 1917, comparing with $3.60 announ 


Nov. 11, 1915, as the price for the present 
The change in the period has been discussed 
years, and it is not surprising that the mills sh 
actually undertake to make the change at this tin 
considering what may be regarded as the disastr 
experience of the present year. When the $3.60 
tin-plate price was announced sheet bars were sell- 
ing in the open market at $26.50, Pittsburgh, pet 
gross ton, whereas to-day it would be difficult 
not impossible to buy them for next year at doubk 
the price. Wage rates have advanced sharply, and 
the wage cost of production has increased still mor 
by labor becoming less efficient. When the mills 
sold tin plate for the year 1916 they were unable 
to cover fully on all their raw materials, and wer‘ 
unable to cover on any part of their labor. 

In the tin-plate as in many other branches of the 
finished steel trade, contracts have been drawn quite 
loosely in the past, the mill usually obligating itsel! 
for a total tonnage greater than it could produce, 
as contracts are not usually specified in full. This 
year the contracts are being specified in full, ane 
have been already in most instances, whereby the 
tin-plate mills will carry over into the new yea 
about two months’ production, chiefly at low prices 
In the circumstances it is quite natural that the 
mills should now be endeavoring to confine the! 
obligations to actual sales of material that will b 
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+ when it is possible to produce and ship it. 
plate price of $6 is a high one according 
nventional method of comparing the price 
market prices of steel and pig tin, for a 
on of the average margin that has ob- 
the past few years, with a liberal allow- 
nereased costs of labor and other ma- 
it from steel and tin, would not indicate 
ch above $6, but the usual relations are 
the tin-plate market as has been the case 
some other steel products. 
n-plate mills look upon the question purely 
ipply and demand, that tin plate for next 
imply a question of deliveries. The con- 
expressed that it will be physically impos- 
roduce enough tin plate in the first half of 
r to supply the domestic demand plus that 
the export demand the mills have lately 
plying. 
ossible tin-plate production is much larger 
ht be supposed. The mills will be able to 
ich more tin plate than they have ever made 
st. In the first place, there are more mills, 
of the independents have largely in- 
their capacity in the past few months. In 
second place, the tin-plate works will be able, 
verage, to produce much more tin plate per 
han they have hitherto produced, because they 
on account of the: heavy demand for tin 
} give up the making of black plate special- 


he new year will open with a total of some 440 
about 45 per cent being controlled by the 
interest and about 55 per cent by inde- 
Working under the same conditions as 
1915, the mills, operating full for 50 
the year, would be able to produce more 
100,000 gross tons of tin and terne plate. In 
wever, almost 20 per cent of the total “‘tin- 
roduct was in the form of tin-mill special- 
duced chiefly at the regular tin-plate works, 
are relatively few tin mills in the regular 
ints. Assuming, however, that the amount 
specialty business to be given up by the 
n-plate works is only one-half the propor- 
ning in 1915, it would be possible to pro- 
1917 about 1,600,000 gross tons of tin plate. 
ir’s production was 1,055,936 tons, passing 
962,971 tons made in 1912. Only a 
less can be hazarded at the current year’s 
m—perhaps 1,200,000 tons. An increase 
er cent in tin-plate production in two years 
ertainly be astonishing, but the present atti- 
the mills as to prices and form of contract 

e harmonized with any other expectation. 
first United States tin-plate production of- 
reported was for 1891, the grand total then 
/99 tons. Assuming no production in 1890, 
tion rose above 100,000 tons in 1895, above 
) tons in 1906 and above 1,000,000 tons in 
while there are certain indications that pro- 
may be above 1,500,000 tons in 1917. The 


Y | ? 
ied itl 


ra OT 


| protective duty, which established the in- 
; was the McKinley duty of 2.2 cents per 
| | effective July 1, 1891, the McKinley bill hav- 
. * passed in October, 1890. The present duty is an 
: rem one, 15 per cent. At prices obtaining 


3 ‘ne Welsh market when the present tariff was 
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enacted, this would be equal to a specific duty of 
about 0.44 cent per pound. At prices now quoted 
abroad it would equal a duty of about 1.18 cents per 
pound. The situation in Europe thus supplies the 
place, for the present, of tariff protection. Ameri- 
can mills are quoting higher prices on export than 
on domestic business, yet those prices are much 
lower than are quoted abroad. If a time came when 
tariff protection were really needed the present ad 


valorem rate would have to be raised considerably. 


Our Inefficient Tariff 


A very disturbing factor in the nati 


situation is the rapid increase in 


nal revenue 
importations with 
out a corresponding increase in customs collections 
Ever since the Underwood-Simmons tariff act was 
placed on the statute books in October, 1913, there 
has been a steady downward movement in the aver- 
age ad duties collected until at 
the present time importations are paying barely & 
per cent, as against 19.4 per cent for the entire 
period of the Payne-Aldrich law and 25.9 per cent 
for the Dingley law. 
ad valorem it is not 


valorem rate of 


Under this relatively low 
surprising that the 
should be far normal, 
standing the fact importations are 


impressive totals. 


customs 


collections below notwith 


that showing 
For the month of August of the 
current year the total imports amounted to approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, as against $142,000,000 for 
the same month of 1915, an increase of 
That 

by an 


1) per cent. 


this is not merely sporadic is clearly shown 
the figures for the eight 
months ended August, 1916, during which the total 


importations 


examination of 


aggregated $1,666,155,000, as against 
$1,150,858,000 for the same period of 1915, a gain 
of 45 per cent. 

The significance of these figures emphasized 
by the that only once in the history of the 
Government have the imports of the 
exceeded the figures for 1915, those 


fact 
eight month 


for 1913 having 


iggregated about five and a half million dollars 
more. It will therefore be seen that the imports 
for the past eight months have exceeded the 
previous high water-mark by nearly 45 per cent. 


The gains as compared with last year are dis 
tributed throughout nearly all the great group 
divided Crude 
materials for use in manufacturing have risen from 
$53,464,000 to $82,888,000; food stuffs in crude con 
dition and food animals, from $18,192,000 to $18, 
954,000; food stuffs partly or wholly manufactured, 
from $21,729,000 to $25,946,000; manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing, from $23,069,000 t 
$37,628,000. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of these sta- 
tistics is the striking manner in which they refute 
the claims of the framers of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill that it would stimulate the importation of 
food stuffs rather than partially or wholly completed 
manufactures. The gain in the two classes of 
food stuffs is seen to be but $4,779,000, while that 


in manufactured goods is $22,683,000. If these 


into which current imports ar 


conditions can prevail when the leading manufac- 
turing countries of Europe are at war, and there- 
fore are concentrating their energies upon the pro- 
duction of war material, what will happen when 
their manufacturing facilities are released for the 
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production of standard goods for general consump- 
ticn? 

In this connection the statistics for August and 
for the eight months ended August embrace some 
exceedingly interesting figures, showing the extent 
to which all the belligerent countries, save Germany 
alone, are increasing their respective shares in our 
import trade. During August of this year we re- 
ceived from France merchandise to the value of 
$10,061,000, as compared with $7,538,000 for the 
same month of 1915, while for the eight months 
of 1916 the total was $75,832,000, as against $46,- 
994,000 for the same period a year ago. Our re- 
ceipts from the United Kingdom during August of 
this year aggregated $24,596,000 as against $18,- 
535,000 for the same month of 1915, while for the 
eight months of this year the total was $219,115,- 
000, as against $161,737,000 last year. Even Russia 
participates in this exhibit, and while her share is 
not large it is increasing more rapidly than that of 
any of the other allies, having risen in August from 
$440,000 in 1915 to $1,703,000 in 1916. Russia’s 
share for the eight months of 1915 was only $912,- 
000, but for the same period of 1916 it is $3,558,000, 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent. For the month 
of August, Italy shows a gain from $2,694,000 to 
$3,908,000, and for the eight months an increase 
from $34,496,000 to $42,632,000. Even little 
Belgium is steadily increasing her share in our im- 
ports, the record showing a gain from $76,368 
August, 1915, to $90,768 for the same month of 
1916. 

The argument that the reduction in duties has 
been a benefit to anyone falls flat when there is the 
practical experience that the cost of living has 
increased. The sum and substance of the whole 
matter is that a large volume of imports is going to 
waste so far as the production of revenue is con- 
cerned, and it cannot be seen that anyone is 
benefited. 


Government Needs Get Preference 

Navy Department officials, according to Wash- 
ington advices, are paying high tribute to the 
patriotism of American shipbuilders and of manu- 
facturers of materials entering into the construction 
of war vessels. 

Confident predictions are made that there will 
be plenty of genuine competition for the contracts 
eovering the 1917 building program to be let upon 
the basis of bids to be opened Oct. 25 on 59 vessels 
and Dec. 6 on 4 battle cruisers. The confidence of 
the Department is based not only upon the large 
number of applications for oe and specifications 
but also upon written and verbal assurances that 
have come from some of the leading men in the 
shipping industry, in the steel trade, and in other 
lines of manufacture tributary to shipbuilding. It 
has been made perfectly clear to the Department 
that the shipyards are not looking for business, but 
on the contrary that their facilities are mortgaged 
for a long time to come. Shipbuilders, however, 
have given very positive assurances that they will 
not only accord the naval work a distinct preference, 
as compared with all merchant work not already 
contracted for with specified deliveries, but that 
wherever possible existing facilities will be ex- 
panded liberally, irrespective of any business that 


a 
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may follow the contracts now offered by the NDepart. 
ment. This public-spirited attitude on the part of 
the shipbuilders is the more notable in view of tho 
unjust criticism to which they have been su) jecteq 
by the Secretary of the Navy because of their fa). 
ure to meet his views concerning the cost o{ fea 
structing the dreadnaughts authorized a year ago 


British Labor Wants National Contr; 
Resources and Large Industries 


The national control of land, the national . hit 
of food warehouses, of war munition manufacture. , 
mines and railroads and a first claim for the State 9, 
the use of shipping was urged in a resolution wh; 
passed unanimously in a trade union congress held j 
sirmingham, England, Sept. 4. The congress was at. 
tended by 663 delegates representing 2,850,547 wag 
earners. The president in his annual address empha- 
sized that the unions want the State to take over th 
mines, railroad and shipping and to control the greg 
storage warehouses and granaries. He also said tha: 
they demanded the creation of a Ministry of Labor and 
this was also incorporated in the resolution. He ad. 
mitted that the problems to be solved on the declaration 
of peace are serious. The Government, he said, should 
take necessary steps in advance, in the national organ- 
ization of industry, to provide that extensive publk 
works of all kinds be undertaken to prevent widespread 
or lasting unemployment. He believed that employers 
should agree to put their business on a new footing by 
admitting workmen to some participation, not in profits 
but in control. 

It was reported that there had been correspondence 
with the American Federation of Labor, the latter 
recommending the holding of an international trade 
union congress at the same time and place as the meet- 
ing of the plenipotentiaries arranging terms of peace 
The recommendation was rejected by a majority of tw 
to one, it being deemed impossible to have any dealings 
with delegates of the enemy nations. A resolution i: 
favor of the adoption of an 8-hr. day was passed wit! 
a view to facilitating the problem of unemployment. 


Our Huge Crude Steel Exports 


Attention was called last week to the striking \ 
ume of our crude steel exports. It was shown that 
based on the average monthly rate for this year t 
Aug. 1, 1916, the present outgo was at the rate of 
little over 1,000,000 gross tons per year. Since this 
estimate was made the official figures for August ha’ 
been published, which show that for that month the 
exports of steel ingots, billets and blooms were 160,92! 
tons, the largest monthly exports since the war start 
and ever recorded. Revising the estimates and taking 
the monthly exports for May, June, July and August 
(142,782, 116,425, 135,827 and 160,921 tons respect: 
ively), the average for which is 138,989 tons, the pres- 
ent export rate for 1916 on this basis is 1,667,868 tons 
aa one product exceeds the total steel exports 

549,543 gross tons for the year 1914 and of 1,540," 
tons for 1910. 

The North Cornwall furnace of the Lackawanné 
Iron & Steel Company, at Lebanon, Pa., will be lighted 
some time this month, according to a statement in § 
local paper attributed to Lloyd Wolfe, local manage? 
The stack, which has been out of blast for years, has 
been rebuilt at a cost of about $100,000. A new engine, 
new stock house and new tracks have been added. 


The Thew Automatic Shovel Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
has inereased its capital stock from $750,000 © 
$1,000,000, the increase to be distributed as 4 stock 
dividend. 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, - 
appropriated $300,000 to be spent in new buildings an¢ 
additions to its plants at New Castle, Pa. 
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Lake Superior Corporation’s Meeting 


the financial affairs of the Lake Superior Cor- 

are in such a condition as to make a reorgani- 

sirable, including among other things a re- 

| the capital stock, was imparted by J. Frater 

lay ce-president, at the annual meeting held in 

Cal N. J., Oct. 4. No statement was given out 

ght throw light on the actual financial con- 

the corporation, so far as its present earnings 

rned, but Mr. Taylor said: “You will have 

large sum of $47,974,556, which still appears 

d in the balance sheet. We must deal with 
stically.” 

referring to the weak points dragging the 

on back, Mr. Taylor outlined the success ob- 
reducing the fiscal obligations in the last 
\mong these he cited the payment of $1,200,000 
from banks, leaving the sheet clean in this 

Seven years ago, he said, the first mortgage 

ndebtedness was more than $10,000,000, an ob- 
vhich now is searcely more than one-half that 
loney would be needed to improve the Algoma 
Railway and to develop the Algoma Steel Cor- 
to handle a varied line of products, as it would 

a substantial basis until it was able to make 
ng else besides steel rails. 
of the income bondholders desired an 

ation of the reason for not paying interest on 
ss of security, saying it had been earned. The 
y’s policy, said Mr. Taylor, was to conserve 
of the earnings toward paying off $2,500,000 
due next March. By wiping out this debt a 

ge of $150,000 annually would be effected. 

[he directors re-elected were Herbert Coppell, New 
York; Joseph S. Dale, New York; W. C. Franz, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont.; Thomas Gibson and Alexander Taylor, 

Walter K. Wigham, London; Harvey I. Un- 
hill, South Orange, N. J., and the following from 
Marie: A. H. Chitty, J. F. Taylor and James 


\ imber 


Sault Ste 

Hawson. 

he directors elected the following officers: J. Fra- 

iylor, president; Herbert Coppell, W. C. Franz 

mes Hawson, vice-presidents; Alexander Taylor, 

tary; James Hawson, treasurer, and Walter K. 
Wigham, chairman of the board. 


Steel-Plate Exports Assuming Large Proportions 


Steel-plate exports have recently shown a largs 
over both recent records in excess of the record 
in 1913. As judged by those to Sept. 1, 1916, 

at the rate of 238,168 gross tons per year. 

ports since January have varied between 18,612 
March and 26,297 tons in August, with the 
for the eight months at 21,514 tons. The 
g table of Government data gives the exports 


us periods, in gross tons: 
Tons 
Total Per Month 

ear ended June 30, 1916 . 266,815 
ear ended June 30, 1915....123,914 
ear ended June 30, 1914. ...160,389 
Al ear, 1915. occcetea aa 
vear, 1914.. .111,642 
ir vear, 1913 . 223,814 
sept. 1, 1916 (8 months) ovec eae 





present monthly rate, at 21,514 tons per month, 
ibly exceeds the previous pre-war record of 
ns per month in 1913. The destination of 
ports has also been unusually diversified. 


Allison & Co. Buy Economy Boiler Works 


& Co., Chester, Pa., announce that they have 
the plant of the Economy Boiler Works at 
; , | Lincoln streets, Chester, and that they intend 
1 well equipped machine shop operating there 
>. Plans have been drawn for a new forge 
‘) x 60 ft., and a new machine shop, 60 x 75 ft., 
: be used for the manufacture and finishing 
il forgings, such as crankshafts, etc. The in- 
on of this work will probably not be started 
e spring of 1917. W. G. Seeley has been ap- 
sales manager, having severed his connection 

|. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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New Machinery Corporation Organized 


The Inter-Continental Machinery Corporation has 
been incorporated at Wilmington, Del., with a capital 
stock of $500,000. Its head offices are in the City In- 
vesting Building, 165 Broadway, New York, and it will 
deal in machinery in general, but specialize in machine 
tools both in the United States and foreign countries. 
The company has already several exclusive ageney ar- 
rangements, as well as contracts to purchase material 
for foreign commissions, the work on which is under 
way. 

The company will 
principal countries of 


offices in the 
Europe, beginning with Russia 
As the principal manufacturers in 


establish branch 


Russia are in and 
around Petrograd, the company will establish its branch 
in that city, following with Moscow, Odessa and Vladi 


vostok for the sale of American machine tools. Offic« 
and salesrooms at Paris, Milan and London will fol 
low. 


It is also planned to open offices in China and Japan 
In China a different procedure is required than that 1 
the European territories. The need there is 
plete plants. The company will accordingly make ar 
rangements whereby its engineers will be able to sell to 
Chinese customers all necessary products without its 
clients going to various manufacturers for their needs 
In other words, it will specialize in equipping complete 
plants in China, furnishing engineering services where 
necessary. 

The organization is Charles N. Thorn, 
who has had 25 years’ experience in the machine-tool 
industry, having been for 14 years connected with Man 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and until reeently was 
vice-president of the Allied Machinery Company of 
America, which is now part of the American Interna 
tional Corporation. For the latter, Mr. Thorn spent 
five years in Europe developing continental business 
The other officers consist of Joseph S. Clark, of E. W 
Clark & Co., Philadelphia, vice-president; R. E. Robin- 
son of R. E. Robinson & Co., bankers, 30 Broad Street, 
New York, vice-president; Chester B. Overbaugh, for 
merly manager of the Thompson-Starrett Company, 
Washington, D. C., vice-president, and the secretary | 
Arthur M. Watkins, who is also sales manager for the 
United States. Mr. Watkins is a 
and is fitted for estimating on mechanical 
equipment. He has spent many years in various large 
shops and for the last 17 years in marketing machines 
for one of the largest machine-tool companies in the 


for com 


headed by 


practical engineer 


necessary 


world. The directors are Frank J. Humphrey of the 
Kissel-Kinnicutt Company, bankers, 14 Wall Street, 
New York; George W. Hendrick, 3d, of E. W. Clark & 


Co., and the president and vice-presidents of the com- 
pany. The company has been financed and no securi- 
ties will be offered to the public 


Decrease in Steel Corporation’s Orders 


The United States Steel Corporation’s statement for 
September showed a decrease of 137,733 net tons in 


unfilled orders on its books at the close of business 
Sept. 30, 1916. The total orders were 9,522,584 tons 
against 9,660,357 tons on Aug. 31, 1916. The show- 


ing a year ago was 5,317,618 tons, but only 2,787,667 
tons on Sept. 30, 1914. The following table shows the 
unfilled tonnage for each month from January, 1913. 


f 1 1914 1913 
January 7,922.767 1.248.571 1,613,680 17,827,368 
Februar 65,966 1.545,371 »,026,440 1,456,714 
March 331,001 4 749 4,653,825 7,468,956 
April 9 829.551 1.162.244 1.277.068 6.978.762 
Ma 937,79 64,59 198,160 6,324,322 
June 1640.4 i 6G 132 8 7217 
July 19s »4f 1.1 : ; } ‘ 
August 660,357 1.908.445 $.213,33 
September 1,522,584 317,618 2,787,667 rs A, 785 
October 6,165,452 1,461,097 1,513,767 
November 7,189,489 5.924.592 4,396,347 
December 7.806.220 836.643 4.282.108 
The A. P. McCulloch Machine Company has re- 


moved its machine shop from Chelsea, Mass., to 216 
High Street, Boston, where it will have larger quar- 
ters and increased facilities for getting out work 


promptly, and will continue to manufacture tools and 
special machinery. 





CHANGES IN MIDVALE 


Vice-President Barba Resigns and Is Succeeded 
by E. E. Slick 
he 


, vice- 


William P. Barba resigned as vice-president of t 
Midvale Steel Company on Oct. 6 and E. E 
d general manager of the Cambria Steel 
at Johnstown, Pa., has been appointed 
him. Mr. Slick is to have complete charge of 
operations at the works of the Midvale Steel Company, 
Cambria Steel Company, Worth Brothers Company and 
Wilmington Steel Company. He will be located in th 


Slick 
president an 
Company, to 


succeed 





E. 


E. SLICK 
general offices of these companies in the Widener Build 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Barba years’ connect with 
the Midvale plant at Nicetown, Philadelphia, and it is 
understood that he has resigned from the board of 
directors of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company. 
He served 


retires after 36 ion 


in succession as chemist and metallurgist, 
department superintendent, general manager of sales, 
general superintendent, general manager and finally, 


after the 
Company, 

It was late in 
tion as chief 
Company to 
eral m: 


purchase by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
as one of the vice-presidents. 

1912 that Mr. 
hanical engineer of 


Slick resigned his posi 
the Carnegie 
newly created position of 
Cambria Steel Company. 
first position h Cambria Iron 
but he left drafting room there in 1890 to go 
Edgar Thomson he afterward 
came chief engineer. formation of the U1 
States made the chief e1 

He was 
advising on 
f the 


mer Steel 


assume the gen 
His 
Company, 
to the 


be 


ited 


¢ 


inager of the 


was with the 
the 
works, where 
At the 
Steel Corporation he 
the (¢ 

the 


the G: 


steel 
was lg 


asso 
a 


+} 


of arnegie Steel Company. 


neer 
ciated 


building of 


committee of 


and 


oO! € 


ry Duluth plants o Steel 


Corporatio! 


The Philadelphia Bourse has received a communica- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce, Paris, which says 
in part: “The large factories in the suburbs of Paris, 
in the neighborhood of Lyons, St. Etienne, Rouen and 
Annonay, built for the preparation of acids, powder 
and will war, converted 
works for the manufacture of perfumes, chemicals used 
in photography and pharmacy and dyeing materials, 
both organic and inorganic.” 


explosives, be, after the into 
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Railroad Equipment Business 


The buying of railroad equipment is in 


volum 
mills. 


e notwithstanding the oversold conditi: 
Export contracts for about 50,000 to: 


running from 60 to 100 lb. to the yard are 
to have been placed by New York agents w 


differs 
the 
proba 
the la 


100,000 
Franc 


50,006 


second 


ent mills for shipment to France and 
half of 1917; the understandi: 
bly none of the shipments will be m 
st quarter. Inquiries are still in thé 

to 150,000 tons including 
e, 50,000 tons for Belgium and from 
for Denmark. Several other r 


50,000 


)} tons 


of small lots of standard sections have bee: 
export at prices ranging from $50 to $60 
the mill. 

There are numerous small inquiries from 
roads for as early shipment as the mills cai 
but few contracts are being placed because r: 
facturers will not promise shipments befor 


quarter of 1917 or the first quarter of 1918. 
Railroads and locomotive shops are also act 


the n 
last q 
$40.06 
ment. 


wo rk, 


new terminals and sidings. 


lines 
chase 
Car 


1arket for boiler tubes for shipment du 
uarter of 1916 and the first quarter of 191 
)0 order has just been placed for this year’ 

A heavy demand is being experienced { 
especially for frogs and switches, to be 
Two large Easter 
have bought double the amount they would 
in ordinary times. 


* shops report inquiries for about 15,000 fr 


and passenger cars, but only two-thirds of the b 


pendi 
The 
2000 


Wheeling & Lake Erie is understood to have divided a 
act for 1000 cars equally between the Standard 


contr 


ng is expected to be closed in the near fut 
Western Maryland has awarded a contract 
steel hopper cars to the Pullman Company. 


¥ 


Th 


Steel Car Company and the Pressed Steel Car Con 
The latter shops have also received an orde 


pany. 
for 


cars, 
and 


The ferromanganese market report of the Londo: 


Tron 
1916, 
TI 


two weeks agi 


Suppl 


they 
exam 
Augu 


increa 


mains 


impr 
shade 
this 


exper 


10 


tank cars from Island Petroleum 


1700 gondolas, 1000 wooden 


ore 


including 
00 steel cars. 
British Ferromanganese Market 


and Coal Trades Review, in its issue of Sept 
has the following to say: 

the price of Indian n 
» naturally adds to the 


idvance in 


lé 


cost of productior 
larger s 
Aug 


10,600 


however, are much 


last 


ies of ore 


were at this time year, the imports i! 


ple, having been 46,700 tons against 
1915 But 
sing The 
and generally 


it 
livery 


st the consumption, of course, 
for 
firm 
that 


next 


ferromanganese, howeve! 
The export den 

the price 
although no bus 


of 


market 
quiet 
ve, and believed current 
d for 
bas 
ted 


is 


ae over year, 


is reported and no change iny import 


Company. 
The Chicago & Northwestern is in the market for 3200 
box cars 





At Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28, the Manufacturers’ 
Association gave a banquet in honor of the men who 


have 


Northwest the new era of shipbuilding. 


and 
brok 


in 


attendance 


been instrumental in developing in the | 


fifty shipbuilders, lumbermen, merchants 


4 


Jor) 
acu 


Two hundré 
al 


ers from Vancouver, B. C., to Portland, Ure., wert 


to celebrate “Shipbuilders’ 


; 
, 


Night.” 


Statistics presented showed that more than $30,000,000 


wort 


regi 


h of merchant ships are now under contract 
yn. 


; 


H. Parry, member of the Federal Trade Commiss! 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president University of Washing- 


Among the speakers at the banquet were W 


ton; William Piggott, president Manufacturers’ As: 


ing 


Corporation, at whose Seattle yards a 


merchant ship was launched on the same day. 


° ° ~ “1. “1° . » Ghinhn . 
ciation, and D. E. Skinner, Skinner & Eddy Shipbuue 


tee! 


The Torsion Balance Company, 147 Eighth Street 


Jers 
and 


ey City, N. J., maker of balances, scales, 
precision instruments, has purchased the 


house of the United States Express Company as 


ditic 
and 


yn to its machine shop and manufacturing 
will handle brass and instrument work. 
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ITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


ipments Next to the Highest for the 
Year—Imports Lower 


’s export of iron and steel for August, 
of supplies sent to the Allies, were 

1s, excluding iron ore and including 
te considerable effort to restrict exports 
ist rank second for the year 1916, the 
been 395,750 tons in May, with June 
5 tons. The average monthly exports 
ght months of this year are now $12,755 
pares with the monthly average in 1915 
exports for August were 43,183 tons, 
tons in July, this year, and 42,712 tons 
15. To Sept. 1, 1916, total pig-iron ex- 
849 tons, as compared with 1 
15. France and Italy continue to take 
ese exports. 
anese exports in August were about 
gainst 30,000 tons in August, 1915. To 
they were about 327,000 tons, contrasting 
5.000 tons to Sept. 1, 1915. The present 
therefore about 40,000 tons per m ynth, 
vith only about 15,000 tons per month 


dd a year ago. 


xports in August were 59,637 tons 
t France), against 39,668 tons u 
The total to Sept. 1, 1916, was 466,587 


npared with 307,794 tons to Sept. 1, 1915 
taken 395,826 tons of the former tota 

ports in August were only 1983 tons, a de 

to the 32,962 tons exported in August, 

total rail exports to Sept. 1, 1916, were 

s, or only about one-sixth of the exports 

2 tons for the same period in 1915. The move 

lvanized sheets continues at about 50 per 

of last year, having been only 8238 tons 

ompared with 19,580 tons in August, 

tal for the first eight months of this year 

154 tons and for the same months in 1915 


mates continue about the same, 
change for 1916 having been slight. Ir 
they were 34,124 tons, against 38,174 tons in 
he total exports to Sept. 1, 1916, were 260,896 
st 260,435 tons to Sept. 1, 1915. France 
‘5 tons of the former total. 
of iron and steel in August, excluding iron 
‘luding scrap, were unusually low, havi 
gross tons, against 83,186 tons in July, 
128,486 tons in August, 1915. The record 
r 1916 was May, with 86,303 tons The 
rage for 1915 was 107,944 tons. 
billets and slabs imported in August were 
comparing with 10,898 tons in July and 
August, 1915. The total to Sept. 1 
h was 106,998 tons, was only one-third o 
the same period last year—316,776 tons. Of 
otal the United States supplied 85,889 tons, 
330 tons last year. 
imports in August were large, having bee! 
ns, against 572,378 tons in August, 1915. 
to Sept. 1, 1916, was 4,879,221 tons, compared 
167 tons to Sept. 1, 1915. 
iation of the exports for the first eight 
Ss year is reported to be £40,804,243 against 


th 


he same eight months of 1915. 


o 
. 
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erman Steel Shipments Decreasing 


shipments of the German Steel Works 
e 250,831 metric tons, which is the lowest 
nth this year. The July shipments were 
ind in August, 1915 and 1914, they wer: 
nd 94,984 tons respectively. The record 
s far was 311,620 tons in May. The 
pments were made up of 73,208 tons of 


+ 


steel, 94.977 tons of railroad material 


of shapes. 
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Chrome-Nickel Iron and Steel Products’ 


Possibilities for Their Development 
Presented by the Iron Ores of Mayari, 
Moa Bay and Other Districts in Cuba 


BY DR. LEONARD WALDO 


The following historical review has been inspired 
more particularly by the great possibilities in the way 
of iron and steel products of exceptional quality and 
value which are offered by the chrome-nickel iron ores 
found at Mayari, Moa Bay and other points on the 
north coast of Oriente Province, Cuba. 

The very distinguished French chemist, Berthier, 
published} nearly a century ago his interesting re- 
searches into the relation of chromium to iron. He 
found, first, that by applying a strong heat to a mix- 
ture of the oxide of chromium and an oxide of iron 
contained in a charcoal lined crucible, these oxides were 
completely reduced and a perfectly hemogeneous com- 
bination of the two metals was obtained. A steel 
maker, M. Merimee, took two of the chrome-iron alloys, 
one containing 1 per cent of chromium and the other 
1% per cent, and, with the aid of a co-worker skilled in 
the making of swords and razors, made with these 
alloys both swords and razors which were found to be 
of most excellent quality, with hard and lasting cut- 
ting edges. In addition to their fine quality as a steel, 
the blades received a very beautiful damaskeening of 
a variety of veins of brilliant silver white after the 
blades were treated by rubbing with sulphuric acid. 
M. Berthier was much impressed with the quality and 
beauty of this steel and only regretted that the costli- 
ness of chromium would make such a steel too dear in 
his time. He, however, points out with the instinct of 
the metallurgical prophet that if such steel could be 
made serviceable in the arts it might be obtained 
cheaply, if we could substitute chrome iron ore instead 
of chromium in its manufacture, and he further out- 
lines a process by which such chrome iron ore might 
be used. 






EARLY APPLICATIONS OF NICKEL STEEL 





The immortal Michael Faraday, experimenting upon 
meteoric iron in the Royal Institution, found that this 
iron consisted of an alloy which had all the excellent 
qualities of our modern nickel steel; and it is told of 
Captain Barrow, who found a meteorite in South Africa 
in 1820, that he had made from it a sword blade 2% ft. 
long which acquired in tempering a remarkable degree 
of elasticity and which is now the property of the em- 
perors of Russia. It is told of the Esquimos, whom 
Captain Ross encountered in his expeditions to the 
North Pole, that their knives were made from meteor- 
ites, and we have in these early uses the first applica- 
tions of nickel steel. 

Just as in the case of the East Indian steels being 
favorably affected by small quantities of aluminum 
so in these early steels we have incipient qualities 
which contemporary metallurgy has developed to the 
highest degree with reference to the extreme harden- 
ing qualities of chromium and the toughening qualities 
of nickel. 

In considering the three elements, we have for chro- 
mium a specific gravity of 6.50; for iron a specific grav- 
ity of 7.76, and for nickel a specific gravity of 8.57. 
The iron, which is the matrix for the other two, thus 
has a density midway between them. The melting point 
of the cromium is 2750 deg. Fahr.; that of iron almost 
the same, and that of nickel 2640 deg. Fahr. We have, 
therefore, in these three metals a similarity of melt- 
ing points and densities which leads to great ease of 
diffusion when melted together—a quality which works 
for homogeneity of the mixture and which homogeneity 


































*From a report prepared for the Moa Bay Iron Company, 
New York : 
+Annales de Chem. Tome XVII, p. 63, Paris, 1821 
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is the first condition of successful billet may 
as well as of castings in modern steels. 


FIRST WORK ON CHROMIUM STEEI 


A long line of distinguished metallurgists, attracted 
by the great promise of nickel and chrome-ste: vs, 
have devoted themselves to their critical study. Van 
quelin, who had discovered chromium in 1797, published 
in the following year his “Memoire sur le Nouveay 
Metal Appelé Chrome.” This was followed by Fara- 
day’s “Alloys of Steel” paper in 1822 and by Berthier’s 
paper upon the “Alloys of Chrome with Iron and with 
Steel” in 1823. Frémy described blast-furnac alloys 
of oxide of chromium and metallic iron in 1857, and in 
1861 Mushet, the father of our modern high speed 
steels, took out an English patent for “adding to and 
melting with any mixture of metals which, when melted 
produced cast-steel, a quantity of a mixture of pulver 
ized pig iron, cast iron or refining iron and oxide of 
manganese with pulverized chrome ore or oxide of 
chromium commercially.” In 1877 his firm had sup- 
plied the works of Sir Robert Hadfield at Sheffield 
with 30 per cent ferro-chromium at as low a price as 
two shillings per pound. 

Following Mushet, Julius Baur of New York, to 
whom Sir Robert Hadfield gives the credit of first in- 
troducing on a practical. scale the manufacture of 
chromium steel, took out an American patent in 1865, 
claiming “a steel greatly improved, toughened and 
hardened by the addition of chromium,” and also 
claiming to be the first to establish the fact that chro 
mium could be used practically in making steel. From 
this time on we may regard chromium steel as having 
been launched on its distinguished career. In 1892 
there appeared in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute Hadfield’s classic paper on the alloys of iron 
and chromium, followed by Osmond’s report on the 
chromium steel of R. A. Hadfield, giving plates show- 
ing the penetration effected by Hadfield 13.5-in. chro- 
mium steel projectiles fired at Shoeburyness from the 
63-ton. B.-L. gun, and also plates showing 9-in. com- 
pound armor plate penterated by Hadfield’s chromium 
steel projectiles. 

The action of nickel when alloyed with iron is very 
different from that of chromium. It can be added up 
to one-third of the entire weight of the iron, in which 
case we have the remarkable invar steel, a steel with 
practically no coefficient of expansion up to twice the 
temperature of boiling water. There seems to be no 
appreciable chemical union of the nickel with the iron, 
and its general effect is to increase the temporary 
toughness, to raise the elastic limit and to make a com- 
mercial steel of great value. But in the percentages 
ordinarily used, up to 3% per cent say, nickel, shows 
no remarkable qualities as compared with the actiov 
of chromium in steel. 


CHROME-NICKEL-IRON SERIES 


ad 
and 


Recent investigators, such as Moisson, Carnot 
Goutal, have shown that the action of chromium 
very complex, in that it forms compound carbides 
chromium, carbon and iron, and that in the presence 
of nickel the action of the chromium as a hard ft 
element is greatly increased. These discoveries have 
led to a satisfactory explanation of the peculiar = 
cellent qualities of steels and irons in which the nicke 
chromium, carbon and iron are united. The immediate 
result of the discovery of the fact, and a formulation 
of the reason, has led to the development of the chrome 


me 
enins 





s. The 


ite to the 


1916 


12, 


series of alloys unexampled in the develop- 
ount of any other series of commercial alloy 


1utumn meeting of the British Iron and 
tute in 1913 there was a most interesting 
he manufacture of armor-piercing projectiles, 
a discussion most favorable to the art of 
ne at the Girod plant in Ugine, France; at 
works in Belgium; at the Hadfield works 
ind at other plants. Results were described 
of projectiles penetrating Krupp cemented 
thickness equal to the diameter of a pro- 
10 in., weighing 485 lb., and having an ini- 
ty of 1784 ft. per second. Another result 
f a 12-in. projectile piercing, without break- 
n. plate, the projectile weighing 922 Ib. and 
initial velocity of 1984 ft. per second. Thes« 
are cited because the severest mechanical 
for the combined qualities of a commercial 
withstanding the strain of the impact ot 
manufacture of armor plates and 
which the cost of manufacture is 
result to be obtained. Material of 
order of excellence finds a wide use in other 
peaceful applications, and the extent of such 


is one in 


ses is proportional to the lowering of the price 


facture. 


The first volume of Carnegie Scholar- 
rs of the Iron and Steel Institute for 1909 
ng list of chrome-nickel steels, which in their 
give the greatest adaptability to gears, heavy 
The author, Revillon, cites cases where the 


rength of such steels is considerably in excess 


10 per cent 


( 


) lb. per square inch, and with elongations as 
in 2 in. 


HROME-NICKEL IRON ORES OF CUBA 
hromium-nickel alloys have been rendered 


lly possible in mechanical structural engi 


by the great lowering of cost, brought about 


discovery in 


Cuba iron 


ores, 


of chrome-nicke] 
ike other chrome-nickel iron 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. 

es compare very favorably with the 
from Upsala province in Sweden. 
will contain from 0.013 to 0.08 per 
ir, and from 0.01 to 0.03 per cent phosphorus, 
certain of the Cuban ores from the Moa and 
the sulphur and phosphorus 
according Professor Kemp’s paper 


ores 
are re 
These 

best 
ores 


ter ores 


stricts, are 


to 


on 


iri Iron Ore Deposits of Cuba, published in 


tr 


( 


the Transactions of the American Institut 
Cuban ores the chromium is generally in ex- 
e nickel, oftentimes in a ratio as high as 2 
n, however, be reduced in practice from this 
to practically any ratio required for the 
chrome-nickel steel alloy it is desired t 
Incidentally, the very important point is to 
that the high cost of chromium and nickel, 
luced as separate metals and then added to 
synthetic steel, is altogether avoided. 
ANALOGY 


OF MONEL METAL 


ive an analogous metal to this in the so-called 


mined in the Sudbury district in Canada. 
is found in a natural alloy with copper, 
st of the Monel metal is very much less 
st of a copper alloy made by adding to 
same amount of nickel as the Monel metal 
In the case of the Monel metal, which has 
studied and commegcially used than the 
me iron natural alloys, many advantages of 


homogeneity and higher mechanical qualities 


rs 





ascribed to its being a natural instead of 
product. Whatever advantages the Monel 
shown from this cause are equally applicable 


me-nickel-iron Cuban product. 
OF NATURAL CHROME-NICKEL ALLOYS 


all iron ores the Cuban ore passes through 
furnace and the pig metal resulting has two 
markets; for use as an ingredient for steel 
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furnace charges and, secondly, for cupola or air-fur 


nace practice; so that the contained nickel and chro 
mium, with the low phosphorus and sulphur, may be 
effective in heavy castings, such as rolls or parts of 
heavy and light machines subjected to a strain. Heavy 
rolls for rolling mill service are made containing about 
0.5 per cent of chromium and 0.25 per cent of nickel, 
but with not more than 0.02 per cent sulphur or 
0.04 per cent phosphorus, which latter elements at 
largely introduced by the furnace fuel used. 

High service railroad rails containing 0.8 per cent 
of nickel and 0.25 per cent chromium, with 0.04 per 
cent sulphur and 0.01 per cent phosphorus, are made 


in large iantities 
in iarge quantities, 

In both these 
proceeds without 


manufacture 
difficulties thar in 
manufacturing. The low sulphur i 
added der to obtain the peculia: 


properties of rolled 


two typical cases the 


greater ordinary 


roll and rail 


. 1] 
iVLLIS 


is sometimes to in or 


hardening surfaces, which occu? 


with the use of sulphur, but this is immaterial to th 
great value of the nickel-chromium content in the ro 
casting itself. 

The entire situation summed up in this state 
ment: That for the first time in the history of iron 
and steel, we are able to sec desirable me 


ure highly 
y 


chanical qualities which obtain the addition of 
chromium and nickel steel at a small fraction of the 
cost of such additions when chromium and nickel are 
added as separate metals, and that the natural addi 
tions which we have occur in an ore of such great 
purity as to be comparable to the finest Swedish ores 
which have given the deserved reputation to Swedish 


steels. 


irons and 


The works production of chrome-nickel steel in the 
United States, according to a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, was estimated to be 100,000 
tons in 1913, exclusive of the natural Cuban chrome- 
nickel-iron product. This same bulletin expresses the 
opinion that “it is likely that in the near future the 
tonnage of Mayari steels wi urpass that of all the 
other chrome-nickel steels taken together.” This sit 


The total of Cuban nickel- 
as mined between January, 1910, 
1915, is 3,279,824 which is 


uation realized. 


is already 
chrome ores reported 
and Sept. 30, 


ton 
ons, 


appro» 


imately 600,000 tons a year. This tonnage was largely 
used in rails, rolls and structural work. 
As a demonstration of the excellence of nickel 


chrome rails when properly made, the case is cited 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, which has had 
but one failure out 6400 tons of 100 li per yard 


912 
these 
coast Cuban ores and their immediate manufacture into 


rolled for it, and put in service i: 


prompt further development of north 


standardized iron and steel forms for cast 


ingot 
a highly 


ng, 
rolling and forging should be desirable as we 


as profitable undertaking 


Blast Furnaces in France 


The number of blast f 
pied territory is now 48 i: 
Paris, with 8 ready to be b 
be obtained. 


irnaces in France in unoccu- 


blast, according to L’Usine, 
’ own in as soon as coke can 
These furnaces are situated on th 
llac, T 


France at 


coast 
at Calais, Outreau, Pani 
m central and southern 
Givors, Firminy, Alais, Montlucon, Decazeville, Furnel, 
Saut-du-Taru, Tarascon-sur-Ariége and Ris. The fur- 
naces use both French and foreign ore, and their present 
output is only from 110,000 to 120,000 tons per month. 
The basin of Nancy furnishes over 50,000 tons of ore 
per month, while the plants on the coast get ore mostly 
from Bilbao, Spain. The output of the Algerian and 
Tunis iron-ore mines is exported to England, whence 
it is sent back to as hematite pig iron. The 
Normandy iron-ore mines, which belonged to alien 
enemies of France and have been sequestered, are idle 
except the one at Saint-André, in Calrados, which pro- 
duces about 2500 tons of ore per month. In July, 1914, 
just before the war, 45 plants had 116 blast furnaces 
in operation, producing 420,000 tons of pig iron per 
month, but the invasion of France considerably reduced 
the available output. 


rignac and Le Bouceau; 
Le Creusot, Chasse, 


France 


¥ 
. 
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Ky., all having a freight rate of $2 per gross ton to 
Pittsburgh. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The demand for billets and 
sheet bars, both export and domestic, continues enor- 
mously heavy, and the shortage in supply seems to be 
getting more acute. Consumers who have been trying 
to buy steel rounds to be made into shells for shrapnel 
are not able to get them and are now buying small 
ingots from steel-casting plants and turning them on 
lathes into steel rounds. One export inquiry is in the 
market for about 4000 tons of cast ingots, 614 in. thick 
by 16% in. long, to be made into 6-in. rounds. It is 
said that quotations as high as $55 and $60 per ton have 
been made on ordinary soft Bessemer billets and sheet 
bars, but we do not hear of any steel being sold as yet 
at these prices. The absolute minimum on soft Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel billets and sheet bars is 
$45 at mill on contracts, and up to $50 and higher to 
consumers who are short of steel and trying to buy in 
the open market. A sale of 1500 tons of open-hearth 
sheet bars is reported to have been made at $48 per ton, 
maker’s mill. We quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel billets and sheet bars at $45 to $50 at mill, 
Youngstown or Pittsburgh. We quote forging billets 
at $69 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in., and 
for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being charged 
for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging billets 
running above 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 


Steel Rails.—It is said that contracts for consider- 
able quantities of standard section rails have been 
placed lately by several railroads, deliveries running 
into 1918. Some orders have also been placed for 
standard sections for delivery in third and last quar- 
ters of 1917, and the rail mills seem assured of full 
work through all of next year. The new demand for 
light rails is active from the coal-mining interests, and 
several of the rerolling rail mills have recently made 
fairly large sales of rerolled rails for export. We quote 
25 to 45 Ib. sections at $47; 16 and 20 lb., $48; 12 and 
14 lb., $49, and 8 and 10 lb., $50, in carload lots, f.o.b. 
at mill, the usual extras being charged for less than 
carload lots. We quote standard section rails of Bes- 
semer stock at $33 and of open-hearth $35, per gross 
ton, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—The situation in plates is getting more 
tense, and the market as regards supply is in a state 
of famine. The demands of the shipbuilding compa- 
nies for plates are still enormously heavy. One lead- 
ing mill has sold several large lots of sheared plates 
for delivery in the second half of 1917 at 3.50c. at mill, 
and could have sold more if it cared to do so. Orders 
for steel cars are coming out freely, and this is help- 
ing to make the shortage in supply of plates more 
keenly felt. The export demand is heavy. It is said 
that foreign inquiries call for over 100,000 tons. The 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad has placed 400 
steel hoppers and 100 steel gondolas with the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. The Western Maryland is reported 
to have placed its order for 2000 steel hopper cars with 
the Pullman Company. The New York Central has 
placed 2000 gondolas and 1000 box cars with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company and 2000 gondolas with 
the Standard Steel Car Company, in addition to the 5000 
cars it previously ordered. The Pére Marquette has 
bought 100 steel underframes from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Active inquiries in the market include 
500 to 1000 tank cars for the Union Tank Line, 500 50- 
ton steel ore cars for the Chicago & Northwestern and 
1000 50-ton hopper cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
We quote -in. and heavier plates at 3.50c. at mill for 
delivery in second half of 1917, while for delivery in 
two to four months fairly large lots are quoted at 4c. 
up to 5c. at mill. Small lots for reasonably early ship- 
ment are reported to have sold above 5c. at mill. The 
demand for universal mill plates is not so active, and 
these can be had for delivery in two to three months 
at 3.50c., or slightly less, at mill. 

Structural Material.—The new demand is active and 
a good many jobs are being placed. The Riter-Conley 
Company has taken close to 5000 tons for new open- 
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hearth steel buildings for the Trumbull Steel Co: any, 
Warren, Ohio. The McClintic-Marshall Company hag 
taken 1650 tons for the 239th Street subway yard 
New York City, 800 tons for the Neville Island 
for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, an 
1000 tons of miscellaneous jobs. The Fort Pitt 
Works has taken 700 tons of bridge work for the | 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The Carnegie Ste 


pany will furnish 5000 tons of plain structural stee! to 
Canadian fabricators who will construct another span 
for the Quebec bridge. It is likely the St. Lawrence 
Bridge Company will fabricate this material. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has distributed orders for some 


small bridges among several independent shops, 

ing for about 500 tons of steel, and the Pennsylvania 
has an inquiry out for about 1500 tons of shapes for 
small bridges. The Kauffman warehouse to be erected 
in this city will take about 1000 to 1500 tons of stee 
shapes and reinforcing bars. The minimum price on 
beams and channels up to 15-in. is now 2.70c. at mil! 
for delivery in second and third quarters of next year. 
Small lots from stock for reasonably prompt shipment 
bring 3c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.-—The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, McKeesport Tin 
Plate Company and Trumbull Steel Company have an- 
nounced their price on tin plate for the first six months 
of 1917 at $6 for primes, 100 lb., 14 x 20 plates, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. It is stated that the contracts for next 
year will be binding on both parties, not subject to can- 
cellation. On Monday and Tuesday of this week eight 
of the sales managers of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company were in Pittsburgh attending a confer- 
ence, and were advised of how much tin plate will be 
allotted to them for their own particular territories, and 
the independent companies will follow the same policy. 
This year it is not going to be a question of price but 
of delivery, as indications are there will not be enough 
tin plate to go round. After the mills have allotted 
their output to their regular customers they will sell 
any surplus they may have at good prices, which from 
all indications will be considerably above $6 per base 
box. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company has 
not announced its price for the first half of next year, 
but will do so on Thursday morning, Oct. 12. The com- 
pany is out of the market as a seller of tin plate for 
this year and, with independent mills, will carry over 
into 1917 at least two months’ and possibly more pro 
duction. These contracts will be cleaned up as rapidly 
as possible and the new contracts at the $6 price will 
then be started on. With present prices of sheet bars 
and pig tin, the price of $6 for tin plate is regarded as 
fair to the mill and to the customer; but consumers who 
do not have regular sources of supply will probably 
have to pay a good deal more than $6 per box for their 
tin plate for next year. The situation in this trade is 
without precedent, and has made it necessary for the 
mills to allot their output to regular customers in order 
to distribute their product as equitably as possible. We 
now quote tin plate at $6 per base box for 100 Ib., 14x 
20, for delivery over the first half of 1917. 


Sheets.—As is the case with tin plate, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company has decided to allot its 
output of sheets for the first half of next year, and its 
prices on these products will be announced on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 12. It looks as though practically the 
same conditions will prevail in the sheet trade for the 
first half of 1917 as in the tin-plate trade. Several of 
the leading mills have put their prices on Bessemer 
black sheets at 3.25c. for delivery in the first half. 
Others are still naming 3.15c., which seems to be the 
minimum of the market. On blue annealed prices range 
from 3c. to 3.25c., the latter figure being quoted by sev- 
eral of the larger makers. It is probable this wees 
two or three of the leading makers of blue annealed 
sheets will announce their minimum price on Nos. 9 and 
10 gages as 3.25c. for shipment in the first half. We 
now quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 3c. t0 
3.25¢.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 3.25c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
4.25c. to 4.40c.; Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, 
H. R. & A., 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 3.10c. to 
3.20c.; No. 28, 3.20c. to 3.30c., and No. 29, 3.30c. % 
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[hese prices are for carloads and larger lots, 
ls, Pittsburgh. 


ets.—The new demand is heavy from boiler shops 
ictural conéerns, and rivet makers are filled up 
emainder of this year and are entering con- 
delivery in the first quarter and first half of 
There is an insistent export demand for rivets, 
some of these inquiries local makers are not 
as they cannot make the deliveries. It is stated 
enness in prices among jobbers has largely 
ed, and they are now quoting the usual dif- 
s over mill prices. Makers’ quotations are as 
Buttonhead structural rivets, % in. in diam- 
| larger, $4 per 100 Ib., base, and conehead boiler 
ame sizes, $4.10 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
Terms are 30 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent 
1 in 10 days. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—The new demand 
road spikes is heavier than for some time and 
ire very firm. The Pennsylvania Lines West 

placed about 30,000 kegs, divided among three 
The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for its 
equirements of spikes, and the Chicago Great 
and the Vandalia have recently placed fair- 
rders. Railroad spikes are selling at $1 per ton 
in the price of steel bars, and some makers be- 
that an early advance in prices is likely. The de- 
r track bolts is heavy, inquiries being in the 
for round lots from a number of the leading 
We quote track bolts with square nuts at 4.50c. 
: to railroads and 5c. té 5.25c. in small lots to 
base. Track bolts with hexagon nuts take the 
idvance of 15c. per 100 lb. Prices on spikes are 


wre - 
WS. 


railroad spikes, 444 x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.6 
lroad spikes, % and 7/16 in., $2.75 base; railroad 
and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $2.80 


: 100 lb. f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


[ron and Steel Bars.—The minimum mill price on 
ars is now 2.70c. at mill for indefinite delivery, 
would probably not be before the second or third 

of 1917, nearly all mills being sold up over the 
iinder of this year and largely through the first 

' of 1917. The new demand is heavy. Export in- 
for steel rounds is still large and in some cases 
ingots are being bought which are being machined 
rounds for shrapnel. Specifications from car- 
rs are heavier than for some time and from the 

plement trade are also very active. It is said that 

lers for steel bars from the implement trade are much 

rer this year than for a long time. The new de- 

{ for iron bars is active and prices are very strong. 

We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill for delivery in 

the first quarter and first half of 1917, while for ship- 

ment from warehouse stocks prices rule as high as 3.25c. 

We quote refined iron bars at 2.75c. to 2.85c., and rail- 
ad test bars at 2.85c. to 2.90c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Several makers have 

pened their books on contracts for cold-rolled strip 

steel for the first quarter and first half of 1917 at the 

present price, which is $6 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Nearly all consumers are covered over the remainder 

this year. A large amount of cold-rolled strip steel 

e carried over into next year on old contracts, some 

h are at less than the $6 price. We quote cold- 

trip steel at $6, base, on contracts for delivery 

igh the first quarter and first half of 1917, and 

' to $6.75 in small lots for prompt shipment. Terms 

lays net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, 

ed in quantities of 300 Ib. or more when speci- 
r at one time. 

Wire 


{)} 


Reds.—As in the case of wire products, there 
acute shortage in the supply of rods, and con- 
who have to buy in the open market are having 
ible in getting them. It is said that up to $62 
paid for ordinary soft rods for delivery over 
three or four months. Prices range all the 

m $50, which is made only to consumers who 
roducts that enter into competition with mills 
ike their own rods, up to $60, and as high as 
net ton. It would take a very exceptional or- 
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der to be placed at the lower price. We therefore quote 
soft Bessemer, open-hearth and chain reds at $55 to 
$60 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Most consumers are covered over 
the remainder of this year, and new inquiries now are 
for delivery in the first quarter and first half of next 
year, and it is understood some contracts have been 
closed for these deliveries. Prices are very firm. Deliv- 
eries of steel bars by the mills are reported unsatisfac 
tory, and are restricting the output of nuts and bolts a 
good deal. Prices are firm and an advance in the near fu 
ture is not unlikely. Discounts are as follows, deliv- 
ered in lots of 300 Ib. or more, where the actual 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., terms 30 
days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


‘ riage une nall, rolled thread 0 and , per cent 
small, cut thread, 40, 10 and per cent large, 35 and 5 per 
p ‘ 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread 0 ana 10 
per cent: small, cut thread 0 per cent: large, 40 and pet 
cent 

Machine bolts p. « und t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent large, 35 per cent Blan: bolts. 40 and . per cer 

solt ends, h. p. nuts 10 and per cent: with c. p. nuts, 3 
per cent Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point) 0 and 5 per cent 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent Cup and 
round point set screws, case-hardened, 60 per cent Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.7 
of. Nuts nd t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex 
$2.80 off Semi-finished hex. nut en nd 5 per cent Ril 
ished and case-hardened nuts, ¢ ind per cent 

Rivets, 7/16 is diameter and smaller. 4 ai 
per cent 


Wire Products.—It is stated, but not officially con 
firmed, that the long expected advance in prices will 
take place late this week, to become effective from 
Menday, Oct. 16. Both the export and domestic demand 
for wire nails and barb wire are still very heavy. The 
output of nails for this year is practically under con- 
tract and in barb wire the mills report they could make 
sales abroad at higher than domestic prices if they 
could make the deliveries wanted. Specifications are 
large and it is still insisted that there will not be enough 
barb wire and wire nails to meet the demand this fall. 
Prices to the large trade in effect at this writing are 
as follows: Wire nails, $2.60, base, per keg; galvanized, 
1 in. and longer, including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over this price of $2, and 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright basic wire is $2.65 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.55; 
galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire and fence 
steples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, $2.75; cement-coated nails, $2.50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven wire fencing 
remain at 60 per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per 
cent for 1000-rod lots, and 58 per cent for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—Some contracts for cold-rolled and eold- 
drawn shafting have been made for delivery in the first 
quarter and first half of 1917 at 15 per cent off the 
list, but on a few of the most desirable of such econ- 
tracts it is said the discount was 20 per cent off. The 
output of shafting is sold up for this year and on smal! 
current orders for delivery in two to three months about 
10 per cent off the list is quoted. Some large inquiries 
are in the market for first quarter and first half de- 
livery. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 15 per 
cent off in carload lots for delivery in the last quarter 
of this year and first quarter of 1917, and 10 per cent 
off in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery. 


Merchant Steel—Mills repert the new demand 
strong and say that instead of catching up on ship- 
ments they are getting further behind. Specifications 
against contracts are active and if nothing unusual 
happens the output and shipments this month may 
break all records. In the matter of shipments this 
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depends largely upon the car supply, which is none too 
good at present. For small lots, prices are a sfollows: 
Iron-finished tire, 4% x 1% in. and larger, 2.60c., base; 
under % x 1% in., 2.75c.; planished tire, 2.75c.; smooth 
channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 2.85c. to 2.90c.; 1% in. 
and larger, 3.10c.; toe calk, 3.10c. to 3.15c., base; flat 
sleigh shoe, 2.75c.; concave and convex, 2.85c.; cutter 
shoes, tapered or bent, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; spring steel, 
3.25c. to 3.50c.; machinery steel, smooth finished, 2.90c. 
to 3c., all f.o.b. at mill. 


A not 


Hoops and Bands.—The new demand is active, in 
spite of the fact that most consumers are covered over 
the remainder of this year, and specifications against 
contracts are coming in freely. Two of the largest 
makers have not yet opened their books for contracts 
for delivery in the first quarter and the first half of 
next year, but will likely do so in a short time. Steel 
hoops remain firm at 3c. and bands at 2.60c., with extras 
on the latter as per the steel bar card, but it is ex- 
pected that prices on bands will be higher in the near 
future. 

Wrought Pipe.—It is understood that the 560 miles 
of 8-in. and 220 miles of 6-in. line pipe bought recently 
by the Sinclair Oil & Refining Corporation will be de- 
livered in very quick time, considering the congested 
condition of the pipe mills, in order that the company 
can lay this line this fall before the ground freezes. 
The new demand for tubular goods is heavy. The mills 
are sold up for four or five months on lap-weld pipe and 
oil country goods, but on butt-weld sizes fairly prompt 
deliveries can be made. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company is now operating one of its butt-weld pipe fur- 
naces at Aliquippa, Pa., and expects to have the other, 
and also the two lap-weld furnaces, on before the close 
of this year. Discounts on iron and steel p 
are firmly held, are given on another page 


ipe, which 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for locomotive and mer- 
chant tubes is still very great, but mills are sold up for 
six to eight months and several of the largest are not 
taking new orders for delivery before the second and 
third quarters of 1917. On seamless steel tubing the 
makers have sold practically their entire output for all 
of next year. Prices on iron and steel tubes are very 
strong. Discounts are given on another page. 

Coke.—The market is active for both prompt and 
contract coke. A considerable range prevails in prices 
at'which contracts are being closed. One leading East- 
ern consumer has bought 15,000 tons for delivery over 
all of 1917 at $2.65 per net ton at oven, while on an 
other contract for 10,000 tons per month, over all of 
1917, $3 was paid. A Shenango Valley furnace interest 
has closed for about 5000 tons of high grade coke per 
month for the first half of 1917 at $3.25 at oven, and 
another furnace interest is reported to have paid $3.50 
for 10,000 tons per month over the first half of 1917. 
Some of the coke companies are quoting $3.50 on con- 
tract coke and will not accept less, while some grades 
can be bought readily at $3 and $3.25. An Eastern 
steel company is expected to close shortly for 50,000 
to 60,000 tons of furnace coke per month for all of next 
year, and another interest is about to close for 15,000 
tons per month for the first half. There is a scarcity 
in the supply of prompt furnace coke and it has sold 
at $4 to $4.25 at oven. Scarcity of labor and high 
prices ruling for coal are given as the main causes of 
the higher prices for coke. Some of the coke makers 
believe that they will soon be able to obtain $3.50 for 
their coke for next year, and for this reason are not 
in a hurry to close contracts. We quote best grades 
of prompt furnace coke at $4 to $4.25, and on contracts, 
from $3 up to $3.50 per net ton at oven. Best grades 
of 72-hr. foundry coke are held at $3.50 to $3.75 for 
prompt shipment, and from $3.75 to $4 per net ton 
at oven on contracts. The output of coke in the upper 
and lower Connellsville regions for the week ended 
Sept. 30 was 412,364 net tons, an increase over the 
previous week of 7764 tons. 

Old Material—tThe local market is much better, both 
in demand and prices. Two local consumers that have 
not been buying for some time have lately taken in 
some fairtsized lots of heavy steel scrap, paying as 
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high as $18, delivered. There is also a good 
for low phosphorus melting stock, which has 
fully $1 per ton, and borings are also quite 
slightly higher prices. Dealers believe that 
heavy advances in Bessemer and basic pig 
will soon get more money for scrap and ther 
not anxious to sell. There is a heavy demar 
rolling rails, large quantities of which have 
been sold for export at good prices. We 1 
of 5000 to 6000 tons of heavy steel scrap at 
$18, delivered; 2000 to 3000 tons of low pl 
melting stock at about $22, delivered, and 120 
tons of borings at $9.25 to $9.50, delivered 
now being quoted by dealers for delivery in Pit 
and points that take the same rates of fr 
gross ton, are as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steu 
be nville, Follansbee, Brackenridge 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Pittsburgh, delivered . 7 $18.00 te 
No. 1 foundry cast..... ; 16.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 
’ 


bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


Prenat, EG .scsve- 19.00 1 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scray 14.501 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

district cas 11.5060- 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 11.00 te 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock oe 15.25 te 
Railroad grate bars 11.25 te 
Low phosphorus melting stock 21.50 te 
lron car axles 35.00 te 
Steel car axles . 36.00to 
Locomotive axles, steel .. 38.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap . 14.00 to 
Machine-shop turnings 7.50 to 
Old carwheels . 5 . 14.50 to 
Cast-iron borings as ; 4 9.00 to 
*Sheet-bar crop ends ans 19.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. . 19.00 te 
Heavy steel axle turnings 10.50 to 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 13.00 to 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 

CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 11, 1916.—(By Wire.) 
Despite high prices and the indefiniteness of deliv- 
eries, bookings of rolled steel again mounted to ex 
ceptionally large totals last week. A conservative reck- 
oning of orders placed at Chicago would show not less 
than 275,000 tons. Of this approximately 100,000 tons 
will go into cars; 35,000 tons, plates and bars for shij 
building and miscellaneous export requirements; 20,00! 
tons, rails, and similarly large quantities of other forms 
A round tonnage of forging billets for local work wa 

bought at $65, f.o.b. mill. The freedom with wh 
buyers, including the large jobbers of steel, are engag 
ing to take materials at the existing level of prices has 
no parallel. It represents necessity on the one hand 
and confidence in the duration of conditions on th 
other. The leading independent mill has announced a! 
absolute withdrawal from the market affecting all 0! 
its products. Its entire output of semi-finished ste 
for the first half is sold, including new capacity not yet 
completed. The attitude of the railroads is indicatec 
in the inquiry for tie-plates. In the face of an advanct 
to $54 per ton, one road was insistent on the booking 
of 3000 tons. Car purchases reported in the we 
totaled 6750, not including orders for trucks and various 
miscellaneous lots. An increased demand for ligh' 
gage black sheets for export has arisen, one inquiry 
for 1500 tons for Japan being noted. Mill prices hav 
advanced, and 3.25c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28, is a com- 
mon quotation. Jobbers also are asking higher prices 
for black and galvanized sheets and for bolts and nuts 
The buying of pig iron shows signs of having passe¢ 
the high point of the present movement, both in thé 
number of transactions and the quantities involved 
Considerable inquiry remains to be closed. Prices show 
the further effects of the heavy buying, and advances 
are recorded for charcoal, malleable Bessemer n° 
Northern and Southern foundry irons. Prices of scrat 
have moved up sharply. Sales are more frequent, an¢ 
melters more interested but labor and car shortagt 

are contributing to the scarcity of available scrap. 

(By Mail) 

Pig Iron.—The buying of pig iron has continued 
freely, although not at the rate of the preceding wee*, 
neither in respect of the number of transactions nor the 
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idual lots. The market activity still repre- 
despread interest, leaving, it is reported, a 
e number of foundries still unprovided for. 
ance of demand at the rate maintained in 
rt of September and the first week of Oc- 
izh a much longer period could hardly have 
ted without a suspicion of speculative pur- 
th the advance of $1 per ton in the price 
iron, announced by the leading interest, 
also been advanced for malleable Bessemer 
Northern iron. A minimum price of $19 
ice is now asked for the lower grades of 
on and for malleable Bessemer $19.50 is 
ligh phosphorus Northern iron has advanced 
ice of Southern foundry, the minimum quo- 
being equivalent to $15, f.o.b. Birmingham. 
iron, only one large furnace interest is 

e selling freely at $15, prices ranging from 
Numerous sales at the lower price are re- 
aggregate of 10,000 tons being a conserva- 
ite of business placed at that figure. Char- 
has been selling in quantity, and the furnace 
to stocks suggests the firmer attitude that 
en. The local makers of ferromanganese 
ch more receptive market for their product. 
Superior charcoal iron we quote delivery 
hicago to include a freight rate of $1.75. 
quotations are for iron delivered at con- 

ds, except those for Northern foundry, mal- 
Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. fur- 
not include a switching charge averaging 


reoal, Nos. 2 to 5 £90) 
charcoal, No. 1 21.3 

a | rcoal, No 6 and Scotch 21.7 

foundry, No. 1 19.50 to 0.00 
oundry, No. 2 19.00 to 19 
foundry, No 18.50to 19 

No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 19.50to 20.01 
Ni 2 f'dy ind 2? soft 19.00to 19 

I Ssemer ; 

14 ti 

< 400 

9 5.0 

licon, 10 per cent. 13.00 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Many indications point 

t ficulty of securing materials as the only curb 

igerness of railroads to buy supplies and 

\t St. Louis three railroads have been in 

tie-plates, one for as much as 3000 tons. 

ferminal Railroad at St. Louis is understood to 

ed for iron tie plates within the past week. 

ns for steel plates have been advanced to $54. 

| sales last week amounted to 20,000 tons 

nquiry from British Columbia is still under 

ation. Local mills have declined to quote on 

export in the amount of about 30,000 tons. 

no business has been taken in the West for 

ery in 1918. Quotations are as follows: Stand- 

r vad spikes, 2.75c. base; track bolts with square 

oc. to 3.50¢c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; 

, $52 to $54, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard sec- 

semer rails, Chicago, $33, base; open-hearth, $35, 

ght rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $40; 16 to 20 Ib. $41; 12 lb., $42; 
. $43; angle bars, 2c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—The buying of cars in large 
ers was continued last week, and it is estimated 
lers placed for car steel at Chicago approximate 

ns. The Pullman Company will build 2000 

the Western Maryland, while the New York 
Lines have placed orders for a total of 4750 
idition to buying trucks for 2000 cars. Fur- 

iiry from another road for 2000 cars is under 
ition. The American Bridge Company took the 
‘or 1100 tons of ore spouts for the Chicago & 
stern Railway Company dock at Ashland and 
vood Bridge Company the order for 1300 tons 
ne shop and yard crane runway extensions for 
man Car Works. The quotation of 2.70c., Pitts- 
ppears to be the minimum price now obtain- 
plain material and one large interest is selling 
shapes for delivery in the last and first quar- 
S Except for small tonnage requirements 
shipments, the buying of structural mate- 

to have been largely covered in the closing 
ts at 2.60c., immediately preceding the ad- 
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vance. We quote for Chicago delivery of structural 
steel from mill 2.889c. 


We quote for Chicag eliver 


obbers Sto« ks, 


} 


Plates.—Fully 30,000 tons of plate and bar steel, 
largely for shipbuilding in the Orient, was sold last 
week. High prices apparently place no limitation upon 
the demand and the Indiana Harbor mill has had re- 
course to complete withdrawal from the market as the 
only refuge against the insistent demand. We quote 
for Chicago delivery of plates from mill, at its con 
venience, 3.189c. For prompt shipment we quote 3.439% 
to 3.689c. in widths up to 72 in., and for wide plates 
4.189¢. 


We 


tocks 


Sheets.—Both the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com 
pany and the Inland Steel Company have withdrawn all 
quotations and are considering no further inquiry for 
sheets. Such mills as are quoting are asking 3.25 


Pittsburgh, for black sheets, although some of the mill 


A 


are taking care of their trade at prices as low as 3.15« 


Demand for sheets: has been featured by large inquiry 
for export, especially in the last week, for light sheets. 
Of this the major portion has been from the Orient, 
one inquiry for 1500 tons for Japan being illustrative 
Indications point to the purchase of these black sheets 
in lighter gages as intended for galvanizing in Japan 
The demand for the heavier gages also persists. We 
quote for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 and 
heavier, 3.439c.; box annealed, No. 17 and ghter, 
3.189c. to 3.289c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.439c. 


Bars.—Sales of mild steel bars for miscellaneous 
consumption were large in the last week and for ship 
and car building purposes were especially heavy. Bes 
semer mild steel bars are obtainable from some of the 
Eastern mills for delivery in 60 to 90 days at a price 
of 2.75c., Pittsburgh, and some sales are noted on this 
basis. The scarcity of semi-finished steel, particularly 
in the form of forging billets, continues to be em 
phasized in sales at $65 and $70, f.o.b. mill, one trans 
action of the past week involving a round tonnage at 
the lower price. An inquiry for 250 tons of 9-in. and 
10-in. forging billets has gone the round of the mills 
without any takers. For iron and rail-carbon bars, the 
mill situation promises to be much tighter than it has 
been. We quote mill shipment, Chicago, as follows: 
Bar iron, 2.35c.; soft steel bars, 


2.789c.; hard steel bars, 
2.50¢.; shafting, in carloads, 20 per cent off: less than 
carloads, 15 per cent off. 


We quote I ‘ ( ‘ ' 

3, 3.24 Dal ro ’ or ne pars DASE 
vith 5c. ext for tw ting Siz ! ove isu 
ird extras for sma Ze 


Wire Products.—The ease with which some of the 
mills are able to secure an advance of $2 per ton for 
wire products for only moderately prompt delivery 
gives point to the expectation of a further advance in 
quotations. Demand for wire nails and barb wire con- 
tinues strong. We quote as follows per 100 lb.: Plain 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $2.839; wire nails, $2.789; 
painted barb wire, $2.939; galvanized barb wire, $3.639; 
polished staples, $2.939; galvanized staples, $3.639; all 
Chicago. 





Rivets and Bolts.—The makers of bolts and nuts, 
already sold up nearly to capacity, are now confronted 
not only by the tardy and somewhat unexpected demand 
from the implement interests but also by large inquiries 
from the railroads. The difficulty of securing materials 
of construction for plant extensions, long delays in the 
delivery of machinery and labor shortage practically 
limit increases in productive capacity, and relief from 
the existing situation appears remote. We quote as 
follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 
50-5; cut thread, 40-10-2%; larger sizes, 35-24%; ma- 
chine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot 
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pressed square nuts, 50-10; cut thread, 50; large size, 
40-5; gimlet-point coach screws, 50-5; hot pressed nuts, 
square, $2.70 off per 100 lb.; hexagon, $2.70 off. Struc- 
tural rivets, % to 1% in., 4c. to 4.15c., base, Chicago, in 
carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 

Store prices for bolts have been advanced and we quote as 


follows Structural rivets, 4c.; boiler rivets, 4.10c.; machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50; larger sizes, 40-5; carriage bolts 


up to % x 6 in., 40-10; larger sizes, 35-5; hot pressed nuts, 
square, $3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 lb.; lag screws, 50-5. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The expected award of 30,000 tons 
of pipe at Detroit represents one of the largest munici- 
pal lettings of recent years. Aside from this business 
and 600 tons to be placed at West St. Paul, Minn., there 
is little inquiry. We quote as follows, per net ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $34.50; 6 in. and larger, 
$31.50, with $1 extra for Class A water pipe and gas 
pipe. 


Old Material.—In the past week, prices of nearly 
all grades of scrap were sharply advanced. The ap- 
parent shortage of old material which has been at- 
tributed to labor scarcity at dealers’ yards and with 
the railroads, preventing the collection of scrap, has 
been augmented by the holiday period of the last two 
weeks. Many grades of scrap are, for the present, 
difficult to secure. 
leading consumers, particularly among the rolling mills, 
are known to have reached a point where their stocks 
need replenishing. A railroad is understood to have 
sold rerolling rails in quantity for Ohio delivery at 
$19.50, iron angles brought as high as $21.15, No. 1 
wrought has been selling freely on the basis of $17.50, 
while transactions in No. 2 wrought are noted at prices 
in excess of $15.75 per net ton. Railroad offerings of 
scrap are somewhat heavier and include 3300 tons from 
the Michigan Central, 3200 tons from the Big Four and 
smaller lots from the Milwaukee road and Soo Line. 
We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vi- 
cinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails — ~ _. . $20.00 to $20.50 


Relaying rails 19.50 to 20.50 
Old carwheels Bee 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 18.25 to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap savas BESO 1.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cutapart 16.50 to 17.00 
Shoveling steel ........ ... 15.50to 16.00 
Steel axle turnings ‘ cea &.75 to 9.25 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars iid . $21.00 to $21.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 22.25 te 22.75 
Steel angle bars a ae . 15.75 to 16.25 
Iron car axles S ee hoe om 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel car axles 32.50 to 33.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50 to 17.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 16.75 to 17.25 
Cut forme ..«; 16.00 to 16.50 
Pipes and flues 12.25 to 12.75 
a. Eo DEE Likes ets aee casa ee 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2 busheling a ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 14.75 to 15.00 
REO CORTES. 6s sb ve ccn diese sd eh tans 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 10.75 to 11.25 
Boiler punchings itis intakes ae 14.50to 15.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ........... 22.75 to 23.25 
Machine-shop turnings ............ 5.50 to 6.00 
Cast borings ERE Oe Bee ee 6.75 to 7.25 
No. 1 cast scrap . a csskeccss Be oee 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 10.00to 10.50 
Grate bars ‘ ; ; . 19.75to 11.25 
Brake shoes ie : .. 10.50to 11.00 
tailroad malleable ; be vbw se. eee Sees 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.25to 11.75 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 10, 1916. 


The quotations for low-phosphorus pig iron continue 
to soar, and close to $40 has been paid for high-grade 
iron; but of greater interest is the strength that has 
developed in foundry iron, which has long been a lag- 
gard. For one brand of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X, 
$22, furnace, is quoted, while other sellers want at least 
$21, furnace. The spread of prices is unusually wide, 
depending on the extent to which the furnaces con- 
cerned are sold ahead. More iron would be consumed 
were it not for difficulty in securing molders and other 
foundry labor. Southern irons show added strength, 
but Virginia quotations are unchanged. Apprehension 
is beginning to be felt over the ore supply, inasmuch as 
some which is contracted for is not yet down the Lakes. 
Much depends on how long Lake navigation will remain 
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On the other hand, several of the 
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open. Meanwhile there is no business in foreicn ore 
and no prospect of any. About the only tangible effoe 
of the German submarine activity off Nantuck: Island 
was the strengthening of domestic ferromanvanose 
The plate makers are more than ever swam; with 
business. Billets are stronger and sheets have a better 


tone. Prompt coke is scarce, and made more so by the 
refusal of certain railroads to permit its delivery ;, 
box cars, these being needed for other purposes. Th, 
old-material market has a better tone. 


Pig lron.—The actual price levels of most g) 
iron are difficult to gage because of the uniformly by). 
ish sentiment on the part of producers and their repre. 
sentatives. They report that the market has conti 
fairly active, and are firm in the belief that it | be- 
come more so. No large sales have been made, but the 
aggregate of moderate-sized orders from miscellaneous 
directions has been good. In the business done. 
sellers see a greater demand for prompt shipments. 
Foundries continue to be hampered by a shortage of 
help, particularly molders, some of whom work but in. 
termittently while others utilize the demand for they 
craft to change the place of their employment fre 
quently. Founders complain that, whereas they wer 
starving for work not long ago, they are now obliged 
to turn business away because of the lack of labor 
Despite these conditions, the absorption of iron has 
been such that many Northern furnaces are booked 
with orders to an extent that appears to justify ad- 
vances in price. The cost of production is greater. 
several furnaces having paid $4 for prompt coke, which 
is an added influence making for higher pig-iron prices 
One eastern Pennsylvania furnace, the product of which 
takes a freight rate of 79c. to Philadelphia, quotes $22, 
furnace. For another brand $21.40, delivered, is quoted, 
and $21, furnace, is not unusual. It is safe to say the 
higher figure has not yet been paid unless in excep- 
ticnal cases. A few thousand tons of pipe iron have 
been taken, most of it Southern iron, which is stronger 
at $14.50 to $15, Birmingham, for No. 2, delivery over 
the remainder of the year, and $15 to $16 for first 
quarter. In Virginia iron there is no change in price, 
although the makers have done a heavy business since 
they made their quotation $17.50, furnace, or $20.25, 
Philadelphia. Basic is quiet but very firm, and only a 
test would determine how much could be obtained at 
$20 to $20.50, delivered. In the past week prices of 
low phosphorus have been on the upgrade, and several 
thousand tons have been taken at prices ranging from 
$35 to $38, delivered, according to analysis and other 
conditions, and sales at close to $40, delivered, are re- 
ported. For standard low phosphorus $37 to $40, de- 
livered, is quoted, the top of the rang? being for pig 
iron with not over 0.03. Quotations for svandard brands, 
delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt shipment, range 
about as follows: 


les of 


ued 


some 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry........ $20.00 to $20.50 
Eastern Pa. No, 3 tiaffi.........c006 19.75 to 20.00 
Virginia No, 2 HH IGUneary: ...iscisiccavn ° . 20.25 
bec: BS. Er eer or ee 20.00 
CEO TOURS 2 xcncc nese victawenveue 18.75 to 19.25 
SOUND © i's ops baa we Se wba ones 20.00 to 20.50 
Standard low phosphorus............ 37.00 to 40.00 


Iron Ore.—The possibility of new business in foreign 
ore is temporarily, at least, made more remote by Ger- 
man submarine activity on this side of the Atlantic. A 
further detriment. is that not only has the marine- 
insurance rate been advanced but American ships ¢a®- 
not be insured against capture. Eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace operators are also expressing apprehension over 
the possibility of their not receiving all the Lake Su- 
perior ore they have under contract. Some business !" 
Indian manganese ore has been done. In the wees 


ended Oct. 7, 5899 tons of Swedish ore arrived at this 
port. 


Ferroalloys.—The agents of English makers quo 
$165, seaboard, for 80 per cent ferromanganese, )¥ 
this price is subject to confirmation from abroad. De 
mestic material has been offered in the Middle West * 
$160, delivered. On the other hand, a domestic make? 
in the East withdrew his price following news of the 
recent German submarine activity. The report that 4 
Buffalo furnace is to go on ferromanganese is ©” 
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‘he fact that the lessee has available a few 
tons of manganese ore. In the week ended 
vals of English ferromanganese at this port 
1 930 tons. Blast-furnace ferrosilicon, 11 per 
ted at $35.44, delivered. While $87 to $89, 
is nominally quoted for 50 per cent ferro- 
has been paid for delivery over the re- 
the year, the sellers not being willing to 
1917. 
. —With most makers the principal question is 
price but of deliveries. They are selecting 
they care for and can fill. Their minimum 
eel is 4c., Pittsburgh, or 4.159c., Philadel- 
for marine boilers is quoted at 8c. to 10c. 
i. taking an extra of 40c. per 100 lb. as well 
ial 15.9c. for freight. One maker has in hand 
for 40,000 tons of ship plates and shapes for 
ut does not see how he can handle any of it. 
A la tonnage for pipe-line work is going begging. 
\ shipyard which had an option on a quantity of 
is offered $60,000 for it. Makers have been in- 
id on deliveries to be made in the latter part 
nd even early 1918. A maker whose quotation 
the minimum is practically filled up for the 
has advanced his quotation, but still will con- 
659c., Philadelphia. 
Bars.—The market is strong and active at 2.859c., 
phia, for steel bars and 2.659c. for iron bars. 
Structural Material.—The contract for the Southern 
saltimore, Md., has been placed with Dietrich 
that city. It involves 2000 tons. Shapes con- 
demand in many directions, despite the lack 
vorthy building projects. Quotations range from 
859¢. to 3.009c., Philadelphia, for structural material 
to 3.659¢c., Philadelphia, for ship shapes. One 
not taking contracts into next year, although 
of its 1916 commitments will run over. 
Billets —Open-hearth rerolling billets are stronger 
0, Eastern mill, while forging steel is quoted at 
$65 to $75, according to specifications. The demand is 
, especially from export sources. Makers of shell 
are looking for steel also. 
Sheets.—Quotations for No. 10 blue annealed still 
from 3.159c. to 3.409c., Philadelphia, but the mar- 
a stronger tendency. 
Coke.—Furnaces have paid up to $4 per net ton at 
‘or spot furnace coke, and up to $4.25 is asked. 
is around $3.25. Prompt foundry is stronger 
(5 to $4 at oven, with contract foundry unchanged 
$5.50 to $3.75. The situation in prompt coke is made 
se by the refusal of certain railroads to ship in 
cars. Freight rates from the principal producing 
tricts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, 
$1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 
Old Material—The mills have not yet taken any 
ivy melting steel, but they are more active with re- 
rard to other items. Steel is stronger because of buy- 
ng at Pittsburgh. Rerolling rails are scarce. The em- 
bargoes have been raised at all places except Burnham, 
Pa., and a few carloads have got into that place. Quo- 
s for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, 
overing eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight rates 
‘oc. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


l heavy melting steel............ $15.50 to $16.00 
eel rails, rerOliivi@...........ee 18.50to 19.00 
phos. heavy melting steel scrap.. 21.25 to 23.50 
Steel axles (for export)......... 35.00to 36.00 
ron axles (for export) ... 35.00 to 36.00 
POR TOG « Gadust od tae ces -«- 21.00to 22.00 
rwheels “ Seat ..+. 15.50to 16.00 
railroad wrought : «se 22.00toO 22.50 
eht-iron pipe , . -»++ 16.00to 16.50 
| forge fire 00s cece, en Jae 
| sheets ve ovis Vetus 12.00 to 12.50 
usheling ee i em'de ee mane ee 10.50to 11.0060 
shop turnings ......... ove wee we 8.50 
rings . sie. ee ee 19.00to 10.50 
ast ... ee » ave e ewe LG, eee 
DOYS, FATIMURG ..cccccacctecces AE Zoe 
ute a ve eb aeetuwas 13.00 to 13.50 
LDR oad ada awak ol 13.00 to 13.50 


McCallip Mfg. Company, maker of wire and iron 

removing its plant from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
18, Ohio, where it will occupy a building at 
Street and Dennison Avenue. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 10, 1916. 


sron Ore.—Ore on Lake Erie docks Oct. 1 amounted 
to 7,230,024 gross tons, or only 755,000 tons less than 
was on the docks Oct. 1 a year ago. The dock balance 
increased the past month 1,440,000 tons. The large 
increase in ore placed on the docks in September was 
caused by the car shortage, and much is being placed 
on the docks this month that would go direct to the 
furnaces were cars available. The car shortage is 
seriously interfering with the ore movement, many 
boats being held at Lake Erie ports awaiting cars. 
Boats are being delayed from 24 to 48 hours, and it 
is expected that some of those now at Lake Erie ports 
will not get away inside of 72 hours from the time of 
arrival. Because of the slackening up of the ore 
movement shippers are not getting vessel tonnage 
as fast as wanted, and some who expected to get 
cleaned up early will probably be rushed with ship 
ments until the close of navigation. Iron ore receipts 
at Lake Erie ports in September amounted to 7,871, 
551 gross tons out of the total Lake shipments of 9,600,- 
786 tons. Some of the blast-furnace people are be 
ginning to show considerable interest in next season’s 
prices, but no prices have as yet been named. We 
quote 1916 prices as follows for delivery at lower 
Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba Bes 
semer, $4.20; old range non-Bessemer, $3.20; Mesaba 


non-Bessemer, $3.55. 


Pig Iron.—The market is fairly active and prices 
are higher on all grades. Local furnaces have ad 
vanced their prices on foundry iron for Cleveland de- 
livery about 75c. per ton, one now quoting No. 2 foun 
dry at $20 for Cleveland delivery and another asking 
$20, at furnace, or $20.30 delivered. For out-of-town 
shipment, quotations range from $19.50 to $20. Sales 
are reported at $20 by Cleveland and Valley furnaces 
for first-half delivery. Some malleable iron has also 
been sold as high as $20 in the Valley, and it is be 
lieved that the $19.50 price on basic, foundry and 
malleable iron in the Valley will soon disappear. Bes 
semer iron is held at $23, Valley furnace, but a small 
lot is reported sold at $23.50. We note the sale of 
10,000 tons of basic to a northern Ohio consumer for 
first-half delivery. Southern iron prices have not kept 
up with the advances on Northern grades, and at 
several northern Ohio points in close proximity to blast 
furnaces, Southern iron has been sold in the past 
few days at a delivered price of about 50c. lower 
than Northern grades could be secured. Some con- 
sumers who have not used Southern iron for several 
years are taking advantage of the lower price and 
placing orders for Southern grades. A number of 
sales are reported in lots of 500 tons and under. 
Minimum quotations on Southern iron are $14.50, Bir 
mingham, for No. 2 for this year’s delivery and $15 
for first half. One or two producers have advanced 
their quotations 50c. above these prices during the 
past few days. Ohio silvery iron has been advanced 
to $28 for 8 per cent, or $1 per ton higher than the 
recent prevailing price. Tennessee silvery is quoted 
at about $24 delivered in Ohio territory. The demand 
for low phosphorus iron is active, and little is avail- 
able for this year’s delivery. There is considerable 
inquiry for low phosphorus iron for first half. Prices 
on this grade have been marked up $1 or more per 
ton. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 





Bessemer $22.95 
Basi 2°90 O08 to 270.20 
Northern No. 2 foundr 21H to 70 20 
Southern No. 2 foundr 1X 50to 19.00 
Gray forge 19.50 
Jackson Co silvery & per cent OT 9 £9 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 4 
Coke.—The by-product coke plant of the Dover By 


Product Coke Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, was placed 
in operation Oct. 9. It has the Roberts type of ovens 
and its daily capacity is about 440 tons. The foundry 
coke market is very firm and prices are higher. The 
“ar shortage is seriously interfering with shipments, 
and some consumers unable to secure Connellsville 
coke are placing orders for prompt shipment Virginia 
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coke at $4 per net ton at oven. We quote standard 
Connellsville foundry coke at $3.75 to $4 per net ton 
at oven, for prompt shipment and contract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished 
steel for early delivery continues fairly heavy, particu 
larly for steel bars and plates. Some last quarter plate 


contracts with tank and boiler makers have been placed 


at 4c., Pittsburgh. A local mill making plates in nar- 
row Si has advanced its price from 3.25c. to 8 50c.. 
Pittsburgh, and a Pittsburgh mill has advanced its price 
from 3c. to 3.25¢c. for narrow plates for future delivery. 
Most mills are now asking 2.70c., Pittsburgh, for steel 
bars and structural material for future delivery, having 


advanced their price from 2.60c. The Lackawanna Steel 
Company has taken 5000 tons of rails for the Nickel 


Plate Railroad. Rail inquiries in the local market in 
clude 6000 tons for export and 1500 tons for an indus 
trial compan} Among other foreign inquiries one 
for 20,000 tons of rerolling billets for export to Sweden. 
We note the sale of a small lot of forging billets at 
$60, Eastern mill, although the usual quotation is $65. 


In structural lines 1200 tons for an addition to the John 
Harkness Brown Building, Cleveland, will be furnished 


by a leading independent mill. The McClintic-Marshall 
Company has taken 250 tons for new buildings for the 
Peerless Motor Car Company, and the Penn Bridg« 
Company has taken 270 tons for extensions to the 
plant of the Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland. 
Local fabricators are figuring on an inquiry from the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad for the Harri 
son Street terminal, Chicago, requiring 5000 tons in 
1917 and 5000 tons in 1918. The Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Pailroad has placed 1000 steel cars, dividing the order 


equally between the Standard Steel Car Company and 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. There is a heavy de 
mand for sheets from both manufacturers and jobbers, 


and prices on black sheets are firmer. We quote black 


sheets at 3.10c. to 3.25c.. Ohio mill, for No. 28; blue ai 

nealed, at 3c. to 3.10c. for No. 10, and galvanized at 
1.35¢c. to 4.40c. for Ne 23. Bar-iron prices are un 
changed at 2.50c. to 2.60c., Pittsburgh. Warehouse 
prices are 3.40c. for steel bars and structural material; 


‘ . . 799 > ; > ar 
..75c. for plates and 3.25c. for iron bars. 


Old Material.—The market is more active than for 


some time, particularly in heavy melting steel, and 


prices are firm. Heavy melting steel scrap has ad 
vanced about 50c. per ton and several other grades ars 
highe The Otis Steel Company bought a round tor 

nage at prices that are understood to range from $17.50 
to $18, delivered. The Upson Nut Company is reported 


n the market for a round tonnage of the same grade 
at about $17.50. A Canton mill has taken heavy melt 
ing steel at $18 to $18.50. The advance in pig iron has 


- 


forced cast scrap up about 25¢. per ton. There is more 
activity between dealers in turnings and the price or 
this grade has been advanced about 25c. per ton. Ar 
embargo has been declared against the plant of the 
Upson Nut Company We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as 


. 77 
follow : 





Ste I $1 to $1 
Iron rails : 19.01 
Steel ¢ ixis t< TL 
Heavy melting er , 17 to 17 
Carwheels 129 75 to 13.00 
Relaying 2 
Agricultur malleat 2 , ¥ 7 
I irc n ible 14 a 
Steel iXte I nz l tit 
Light ( 1 HOt 

I x Ss SOR ( $9 
Cast borings 6 t t 
Iron and steel tur neg nd drilling 75 to é 
No. 1 busheling 13.25 to 
No 1 railroad v ight 16.00 to 1¢€ 
No. 1 cast 13.75 to 14.06 
Railroad grate bar 10.25to 10.7 
Stove plate on 10.25 to 10.7 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—While the demand for bolts 
and nuts is not so heavy as a few weeks ago, manu- 
facturers are getting a good volume of business for 
delivery during the remainder of the year. Leading 
manufacturers are inclined to hold off in taking orders 
for next year’s delivery, although some business has 
been placed for the first quarter. Prices are firm. The 
demand for rivets continues fairly active. Prices are 
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unchanged at 4c., Pittsburgh, for structural 
for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut discounts are a 


Common carriage bolts, *% x 6 in., smaller 
rolled thread, 50 and 5; cut thread, 40, 10 and 


ger 35 and 214; machine bolts within h. p 
in., smaller and shorter, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
50; larger and longer, 40 and 5; lag bolts, gim 
point, 50 and 5; square h. p. nuts, blank or tapps 
the list; hexagon h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2 

ind t. sq. nut blank or tapped, $2.40 hexag 
sizes, $2.80 off: cold pressed semi-finished hexag 

zes, 60 and 5. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 11, 1916.—(By | 

Pig lron.—A prominent maker in southern 0 
withdrawn from the market as far as prompt 
business is concerned, its order books being w: 
for this year. However, $19, Ironton, can still 
for this year, and contracts over the first half 
are solicited at the sarne figure. Southern iron is 
but for this year there is some still available at 
Birmingham basis. A number of sales are bei: 
at $15, which is the quotation of the majority 
naces in that district. Quite a number of sales at 
figure have also been made in Indiana and souths 
central Ohio, among which are 1000 tons for fi: 
delivery and several 500-ton lots. The carload busi: 
for prompt shipment is still good, but Indiana melte: 
appear to be taking more small tonnages of iro) 
other sections. Virginia irons continue to be 
in this market, and the freight rate of $1.90 fro) 
nace added to the price of $17.50 on No. 2 X enab! 
erators in that district to compete successfully 
Ohio River iron. The general inquiry is light and 
ness is mostly transacted by salesmen direct. Som 
malleable has lately been sold, the largest reported sale 
being 1000 tons for first half. Northern basic is tem- 
porarily at a standstill, but unconfirmed reports are t 
the effect that more Southern basic has been sold in this 
territory than is generally known. Reports received 
late to-day indicate that $15, Birmingham, will be the 
minimum for Southern iron before the end of this week. 
Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
$1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol 
Ows: 


southern coke No. 1 f'dry and 1 oft.$ 


] 0 te 

southern coke, No. 2 f’dr ind soft 17.40to 17 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry 16.90 
Southern coke, No + Tounary 16.40 
Southern gray forge 15.90 te 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon 28.26 to 28.7¢ 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1 21.26 to 21.7¢ 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 20.26 to 20.7t 
Southern Ohio coke. No. 3 19.76 to 20.2¢ 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 20.26to 20.7¢ 
Basic, Northern 0.26 to 20.7f 

ike Superior charcoal 11.20 to 2 
Standard Southern carwheel »4.90 to 


(By Mail) 

Coke.—The situation as far as the Connellsville dis- 
trict is concerned is somewhat complicated. It is known 
that some contracts for furnace coke have been mad 
at $3.50 per net ton at oven for nearby shipment and 
long time contracts around $3. The labor shortage a! 
the scarcity of cars have had much to do with advance 
ing the coke price in all districts. Contracts madé 
lately for furnace coke cover shipments of approxi- 
mately 8000 tons a month to two different consumers it 
this territory. Connellsville foundry coke is now 
quoted around $3.75, and as high as $4 is asked. Po 
hontas and Wise County operators are quoting on 
same price level as New River operators on foundry 
coke. 


a 
a 


e 


Finished Material—The warehouse business is 
rather slow and the lull is welcomed by both the mills 
and the jobbers. Mill shipments on old orders are going 
forward at a more satisfactory rate, although both 
manufacturers and wholesalers are not disposed to tak 
on new business except in extreme cases where the ma- 
terial is needed. It is a difficult proposition now to take 
care of the needs of regular customers. We quote No 
28 black sheets, f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., 2 
3.40c. and No. 28 galvanized at 4.65c. Jobbers’ prices 
are unchanged as follows: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.50c.; wire nails, $2.85 per keg, base; barb wire, $3.70 
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teel bars and structural shapes, 3.35c.; 
irs, 3.50c.; cold-rolled steel rounds, 2-in. 
th 

terial—The market is gaining strength, al- 
eral advances have been recorded in the 


Y The rolling mills and foundries are good 
practically all users are slow in making 
acts. The policy of consumers seems 

earby requirements. The following 
es, f.0.D. at yards, southern Ohio and 
( 
\ 7 
’ ; : 
1.751 
»O0 te ) 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 9, 1916 
lron.—On Oct. 4 the leading interest advanced 
leliveries on pig iron to $16, being well 

nd, it is presumed, prepared to 

largest foundry producer advanced 
same time, and made 
Sout Other interests made 
the minimum of 

ipward trend is marked. 
furnaces on than 
it one on basic in July and another o1 
first week of October the Sloss-Sheffield 

North Bir 
ew in a City stack on basic to take car 


ordered by the British Gov 


awalt 
out the sales 
sales at $15 
date 
Alabama nov 


e regarded as 


basic ever befor: 


stack over to basic at 


of basic 


Woodward is also manufacturing for that 
These four stacks are fully booked or 
months Additional offers of basic by 

h Government were declined. The two con 
scarcely have done the booking but for 

ee providing the ships. Free foundry-iror 

ild have gone below 200000 tons in Septem 

for the car shortage. Export metal has beer 

New York in flat cars. An interest witl 

ling for the delivery of 1000 tons per dien 


UU tons The car shortage is intense 
er company is sold up for the remainder of 
and to the extent of two-thirds capacity fon 
lf of next year. This and another large pro 
' the market for the remainder of 1916 
enormous. One interest booked 30,00( 
of the month—all foundry iror 
ire not well provided for for the first half 
ir and are becoming restless. The 
record-breaking pace. Foundries are 
their full quota. We quote, per gross ton, 
ngham district furnaces, as follows: 


week 


output 


soft €15.50 to $16.60 

15.00to 1 
1.50 to 
14.25to 14 
14 00 to 14 
‘ 


5.00 to 


?1 ito 7 Ht 


st-Iron Pipe.—An explosion in the old plant of the 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company at 
er, Ala., last Saturday, caused some damage, but 
iffect operations. No large recent orders are 
Shipments to South America have been at 

th such inconveniences as to indicate that 
gents in that country will alone solve the 


Operations continue around capacity. The 


rg pipe plant at Anniston is to be repaired and 
We quote, per net ton, f. o. b. 
4-in., $29; 6-in. and up- 


ne operations. 
yards, as follows: 





SAY 

ward, $26, with $1 added for gas pipe and lf gths 

Coke.—The market is verv strong. One interest sold 
6000 tons, pa Southern and part Mexican de er) i 
>4 per net to! ». D. OVE This the contra pr 
for large lots. Small lots and spot sell at $4.25 to $4.50 
for standa eel dry, with furnace coke g 
at $3.25 to $3.50 Slo Sheffield _ 
Republic and Pratt Consolidated t elp out in it 
ation of six blast furnace 

Old Material.—Dealers 1 iS¢ 
olume of | W) 


Y¢ ingstown, Anr ton, Alabama ({ Ly ind re M iit 
West 


have been on a larg ile recently Yard 


Buffalo 


R ato. N. ¥ 0) 

Pig Iron. Sales I101 the wee I e ig@re 
18.000 0.000 tons, all grad nd for de eri ‘ 
tending over th t of 1911 the first ha 
ear \ of t ‘ ‘ ror } : , 
peen i] pe sed of ry { ‘ er 
eral though ite o | im<¢ ‘ 
igo Heavy I ¢ i ed nothe? roe : 
ducing interest to advance pI Ve. per t 
lay to an te minimu >19.50 r any 
nd making ne ime [ owe | estab é 

y other large 1 igo Some of the I 
ces ( the ‘ ry tainil ! in 
of S20 pe é ing 519 to $20.50 
\ i t ad There tl N os 
on in the t at ti Sf 1 the é f 
nr S°0) st half d We ea 
ow f e, Buff oO ‘ nc 
h f f 7 

Gra 

M 

Finished Iron and Steel—Demand for plate 

reatly In exces ip} that most any price 

ild be secured. Che inimum price of the large 
manutacturers is 9 per 1, with no tonnage t 
‘ffer to buyers, as mills ha n the ooks sufficient 

ders to carry them over next yea! For reasonal 
prompt shipment as high as per pound has bee 
paid. The prospects are that there will be much mors 
tin-plate business offered to mil than can be accepted, 


and that mills will confine their sale their regular 
established trade. It is believed that in the early part 
of 1917 tin plate will bring $7 or more, per base 

Not more than 75 ps ent of the offerings in bars and 
shapes are being accepted. Sellers are compelled to 
turn down a large percentage of orders, even from es 


Bids are be 
| 


tablished customers. 
50 tons 


ing opened to-day for 
Rochester 
structural steel, reinforcing bars, ste 
sheet piling, etc., for barge canal work at various points 
The city of Buffalo will open bids for re 
eight viaducts over the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania and Erie railroads, involving about 1000 
tons of structural steel and 1000 to 1200 tons of cast 
iron plates. The Hammermill Paper Mill, Erie, Pa., 
has awarded 400 tons of steel to the Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Works. The American Bridge Company ha 
booked 100 tons steel shapes for a blacksmith shop for 
the Morrow Mfg. Company at Elmira, N. Y. 

Old Material.— Dealers of the Buffalo District report 
that trading in practically all lines of scrap materia] 
has become decidedly spirited in the last week. Heavy 


for a bridge at 


barge cana 
for 1600 tons of 
next week 


pairs to 





ene 











melting steel is holding firmly at $17 to $17.50, and only 
small tonnages are obtainable at that figure. Advances 
in prices are noted in low phosphorus, wrought and 
cast scrap, iron and steel axles, No. 1 and No. 2 bush- 
eling scrap and car wheels. No large sales are reported 
as dealers are holding stock. Inquiry coming in is of 
very good volume and for all grades. It is stated there 
are no large tonnages of steel scrap available in this 
market. We quote dealers asking prices, per gross ton 
f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel . $17.00 to $17.50 
Low phosphorus steel 21.50to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 


serap ‘ 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel axles 33 


, 32.00 to 33.00 
Iron axles 3 


00to 33.00 


Carwheels 15.50to 16.00 
Railroad malleable 15.50to 16.00 
Machine shop turning 6.00to 6.50 
Heavy axle turnings 12.00 


Clean cast borings »0 to 


‘ 
Sot 


Iron rails ‘ 18.00 to 1 

Locomotive grate bars 11.50to 12.00 
Stove plate (net ton) 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought pips 13.00to 13.50 
No. 1 busheling 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 busheling 11.50to 12.00 
Bundled sheet scrap 11.50to 12.0 
Bundled tin scrap 15.00to 1 rh 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 10, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—The requirements of foundries and other 
consumers in the St. Louis industrial district have, ac- 
cording to developments and investigations, been pretty 
well covered, as a result of the rather heavy buying 
which has been going on during the past several weeks, 
at least for the first half of 1917. In consequence, there 
has been some slacking up of purchases and this has 
been emphasized somewhat by the shortage of labor. 
As a result some foundries are not melting within 20 
per cent of their capacity. One or two furnace repre- 
sentatives have been notified of a willingness of their 
principals to accept business for the last half of 1917 
on the basis of $15.50, Birmingham, but most of the 
representatives are acting upon advices that their fur- 
naces are sold up, at least as nearly so as the manage- 
ment desires at the present time and at present prices. 
The impression seems to be that advances are to be ex- 
pected and furnaces represented in this territory do 
not desire to take any more business at current figures. 
Sales during the week aggregated possibly 4000 tons. 

Coke.—Very little was done in the week, as consum- 
ers are covered by their contracts. Special needs are 
being filled in carload lot orders at prices somewhat 
above the market. The local by-product plant is hold- 
ing its eoke on a parity with Connellsville quotations. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The finished product de- 
mand is still good, but the extremely deferred deliveries 
prevent anything in the way of large contracting. Con- 
sumers are, however, urging the mills to take on busi- 
ness, which the latter are disinclined to do under pres- 
ent conditions. Consumers with immediate needs are 
continuing to take stock out of warehouses at the higher 
prices and passing the cost along to the consumer. For 
stock out of warehouse, we quote as follows: Soft steel 
bars, 3.30c.; iron bars, 3.20c. to 3.25c.; structural ma- 
terial, 3.30c.; tank plate, 3.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 3.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
3.60c:; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 
5.15ce. 

Old Materials.—The scrap market continues stiff in 
spite of heavy offerings by the railroads and the opin- 
ion is more definite that a shortage of considerable pro- 
portions really exists. Steel mills, foundries and roll- 
ing mills are in the market to a considerable extent, 
while dealers are still doing considerable buying to 
cover their shortages and to hold against further ad- 
vances, which they expect. The irregularities of the 
demand at this point continue to keep some of the quo- 
tations out of line with those made in other markets. 
Relaying rails, standard section, are scarce and high, 
while a sharp new demand has sprung up for light re- 
laying rails, with an advance in price. Lists out, closing 
this week, include the Vandalia, 500 tons; Kansas City 
Southern, 500 tons; Big Four, 3500 tons; Southern Rail- 
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way, 2300 tons. The lists coming out last 


. : : ek and 
closing this week aggregated in excess of 500 ns, but 
the heavy offerings had no appreciable effec: o- the 
market, which was, if anything, stronger tha before 
the offerings appeared. We quote dealers’ pr fob 
St. Louis industrial district, customers’ works. a¢ fol. 


lows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Pee RO PRI ass ct ea enaaares $17.50 t 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 17.00 t 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 17.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

S0Ct tH INBNOCEION koi k 6 cd cb ecw en 24.00 t 


Pie ORI WOO, le co bb a as Skea eee 12.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap oak elenele = 68 15 
Heavy shoveling steel ........ oe ie 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.75t 
Bundled sheet scrap ; § 


Per Net Ton 


LOR: GUOTA DEG 6k ois ka dia ewe ee 
Steel angle bars ..... ivewete een 14.75 te 
es Wile a & carina eee ee ; 28.50 te 
Ses. GP GEIS: vos kawscaa canna .. 31.00 to 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 20.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... ocee’ ROBO & 
No. 2 ratiroad Wrought... «.ccecsvc. 15.75 te 
Railroad springs .... ai ate 15.00t 

Steel couplers and knuckles 14.50 te 


Locomotive tires. 42 in. and over, 


smooth inside oan Terre eee Of 
NO. 1 Gombetw forme ..cccvecte ‘ 14.50 te 
CuBt-tO: “OC i aise k.c ba ema 6.50 to 


OG. 3 OE vckseuren es ae Gee ane 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 1( 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap....... a4 I 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 9.25 to 


450 to 
1.50 to 


od te 


Railroad malleable 11.00 to 
Agricultural malleable 10.00 to 
Pipes and flues ..... roe iy 11.09 to 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap 11.00 to 
Railroad grate bars 10.00 to 


Machine shop turnings 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 3, 1916 

The tonnage of new orders for finished materials in 
general continues very heavy. Many buyers are seek- 
ing to hasten deliveries, notwithstanding the large 
shipments that have been coming forward for some 
time on old contracts. Increasing anxiety is also noted 
as to supplies for the coming year, though the placing 
of new contracts is still limited. The activity, how- 
ever, is mainly with the larger manufacturers, for 
special purposes, or for export. The routine jobbing 
business continues to be adversely affected by high 
prices and, though normal in most lines, shows no ex- 
ceptional activity. Merchants’ stocks, as a rule, are in 
fair shape. 

Bars.—The Oriental demand is increasingly urgent, 
but such inquiries get little response from sellers. Local 
mills are not anxious to repeat last year’s experience, 
when they tied up a large tonnage by export contracts 
and were unable to meet home requirements; and East- 
ern mills show little eagerness for business outside of 
their regular trade. Merchant bar specifications from 
implement and other manufacturers, shipbuilders, ete. 
continue heavy, most of their requirements being cov- 
ered by contracts; while merchants’ specifications are 
about normal for this season. The tonnage of rein- 
forcing bars holds up well. Resale prices on merchant 
bars in small lots remain at 4c. for steel and 3.90c. 
for iron. 

Rails—There is considerable talk of extensive con- 
struction by several new railroads in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, as well as by the Western Pacific, though thus 
far little has been heard from them in regard to rails. 
As for the Western Pacific, at least, it is expected 
that relayers will cover a large part of the extensions, 
which will tap several important districts. Aside from 
this, the greatest demand is from mining and industria! 
concerns. While new orders for light rails are numer- 
ous, the tonnage of relaying rails brought out by the 
present prices is surprising. 

Structural Material—The Union Iron Works has 
placed a small fabricating contract with a local com- 
cern for its new office building. Fabricators are quite 
busy on old work and report figuring fairly active, but 
new inquiries are almost entirely of a small nature, 
and generally in outside towns. Bridges and manufac- 
turing plants are about the most important item. 
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nts are about complete for the purchase of 
] California and Montgomery streets by the 
ah Exchange, which will build a three-story 
. ling adjoining its present 14-story struc- 
are being drawn for a new Y. W. C. A. 
\ deal has about been closed for the con- 
a 10-story building in San Diego. The city 
nto will take bids Oct. 5 for a $130,000 
rary. Shipbuilders and other manufactur- 

continue actively in the market for plain 


While shipbuilders are receiving a heavy 
id contracts, the deliveries are far short 
ents, and all possible efforts are being made 
shipments. Some new inquiries also are 
though it is difficult to obtain early de- 
ept at prices ordinarily prohibitive. Heavy 
are now passing through here for Japan, 
emand in that country is apparently increas- 
Lacy Mfg. Company and the Llewellyn Iron 
W e taken some very large contracts for riveted 
Los Angeles and Los Angeles County. Dis- 
ovement is very fair, though many of the 
imers are getting delivery on special orders 

me time ago. 


Sheets—The usual run on corrugated sheets is not 
notwithstanding early rains. Apparently 
terials are being drawn upon to provide the 
rease in country warehouse space. The recent 
on in plain galvanized sheets, however, has 
juite well, and blue annealed sheets also are 
mewhat better in a jobbing way. Specifica- 
m large consumers show no curtailment, and 
nsiderable inquiry for early delivery, as well 
to cover future requirements. Black sheets 
tle consequence in this market, but a few 
e inquiries are coming out. 


lin Plate-—Export demand continues strong and in- 
ind there has been great activity among local 
contracting for next year’s needs, at prices 

med later. 


Wrought Pipe—With Los Angeles aqueduct con 
sunting to about 5000 tons, and a sudden spurt 
| business, the local branch of the leading 

is booked about the largest month’s business 

ry. This was entirely unexpected, as the 

nonth was rather quiet, and there is nothing 

» continued activity. Tonnage booked by other 
though not remarkable, was quite large, con- 
ncipally of oil well supplies. New demand for 

pipe from the mills has been light, and the 

ss Is at best not above normal. 


Cast-[ron Pipe.—Corporation buying has subsided 
ince Sept. 1, nearby requirements having 
well covered before that date. Small muni- 

ries are fairly numerous. Los Angeles will 

Oct. 3 for 417 tons; the Government will take 

\ » for about 80 tons of small pipe for a fort 
a; Hermosa Beach, Cal., will take bids Oct. 
small lot; and the city of San Francisco is 
n the market soon for a fair tonnage. Prices 
‘ed $1, now being $40 per net ton for 4-in.; 
and larger; $1 extra for class A and gas 


Pig Iron.—Another shipment of 1000 tons of Han- 
on has arrived on old contrects. The local 


juliet and uninteresting, with heavy stocks 
hands; but prices are firmly held, furnace 
ne 


g¢ No. 1 Southern foundry iron at $26.50 
er gross ton. 


+ 


Stocks are ample for foundry requirements 
three months ahead, and business is about 
till, with prices entirely nominal. 


(iid 
{ 


Material_—Steel melting scrap is in adequate 

all nearby requirements, with a large ton- 
itside points which could easily be drawn 
heaviest needs are covered by contracts, and 
“ S Is limited to small transactions as a rule, 
os & trom $10 to $12 per gross ton. Buyers in 


rkets who sometimes pick up scrap here are 
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taking no interest. Cast-iron scrap is fairly active 
at $16 or slightly over per net ton. 


E. A. Wilson, president Pacific Coast Steel Com- 
pany, has purchased 33 acres adjacent to the plant in 
South San Francisco, and leased 50 acres more, to 
facilitate expansion to be started shortly. 


New York 


New YorK, Oct. 11, 1916. 


Pig lron.—A strong and confident tone prevails, with 
prices of foundry grades 50c. to $1 per ton higher in 
eastern Pennsylvania and at Buffalo. Steel-making 
iron is also stronger, with low phosphorus $2 to $3 per 
ton higher for export and small sales of standard made 
as high as $40 at eastern Pennsylvania furnace, for 
shipment to domestic consumers. Interest during the 
week was again centered in large export sales, mainly 
of steel-making grades for shipment over the remainder 
of the year and through the first quarter of 1917. Sales 
made to foreign interests in the New York market 
aggregated over 100,000 tons fer the week, including 
20,000 tons of standard Bessemer for export to Great 
Britain made in the last two days. One sale of 10,000 
tons of low phosphorus iron is reported to have been 
made at $37 per ton at furnace and another lot of 
10,000 tons is under negotiation for shipment to Italy 
One Alabama furnace interest is reported to have sold 
an additional lot of 50,000 tons of basic at $15, Birming 
ham basis, for export to France. Neutral European 
countries have taken about 20,000 tons more of foundry 
grades, including 10,000 tons for the Netherlands and 
a number of smaller lots, aggregating 10,000 tons, for 
shipment to Scandinavian countries, to Greece and to 
Switzerland. Several other unsatisfied inquiries are 
still in the market for export, including 3000 tons of 
low-phosphorus iron for Japan. Domestic consumers 
have bought a little less freely of foundry grades, but 
sales aggregating about 20,000 tons have come to the 
surface, made up mainly of small lots ranging from a 
few hundred to 1500 tons each for shipment over the 
rest of this year and the first half of 1917. One manu 
facturer of soil pipe is reported to have closed a con 
tract for about 5000 tons of foundry iron, including 
some Virginia metal, for shipment to a plant near 
Baltimore. This same interest has also taken 1500 tons 
of foundry iron for shipment to Newark, N. J. Several 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces emphasize the effect of 
higher productive cost by advalt cing prices over $1 per 
ton, with some sales made at the higher level We 
quote at tidewater for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, 
$21 to $22; No. 2 X, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 2 plain, $20 
to $20.50; Southern iron at tidewater, $20.25 to $20.75 
for No. 1 and $20 to $20.25 for No. 2 foundry and No 
2 soft. 


- 
Ferroalloys.—Speculation as to the possible effect 
of nearby submarine warfare on imports of ferroman- 
canese, as well as manganese ore, is demanding some 
attention, but thus far no excitement has resulted. In- 
quiries are few and sales the past week have not ex 
ceeded 1000 tons. This has been principally domestic 
alloy, which has gone at $165, delivered, and this is now 
regarded as the firm quotation. A small tonnage was 
sold at $160, delivered, but this was made partly from 
Cuban manganese ore and the sale involves special fea- 
tures. The quotation for British ferromanganese is 
$164, seaboard, for any delivery. Spiegeleisen is quiet 
at $40 to $45, furnace. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is 
very active, and the filling of specifications on contracts 
is difficult. Inquiries are more numerous, especially 
for next year’s delivery, and it is not unlikely that the 
quotation will be advanced to $100, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—A more active demand is being 
experienced for plain structural shapes on the basis of 
2.75¢.. Pittsburgh mill, and in some instances slightly 
higher prices have been asked and paid for shipment 
over three to six months. The fabricating shops are 
taking more orders in the Eastern territory on the 
basis of 2.70c. to 2.80c. for plain material. The rail- 
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roads are placing more contracts for bridges and larger 
contracts are assured in the near future. The Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton has divided a contract for 800 
tons of bridge work between the Fort Pitt Bridge Com- 
pany and the Toledo Bridge & Crane Company, 700 tons 
of the total going to the former company. The Chicago 
Northwestern has given an order for 1076 tons for ore 
spouts to be installed on dock No. 3 at Ashland, Wis., 
to the American Bridge Company. The Chicago, Bu 

lington & Quincy has asked for tenders on 5000 tons for 
terminal work at Chicago; the Chicago & Alton is to 
build a freight shed at Chicago requiring from 2000 to 
3000 tons. The Pennsylvania railroad has come into the 
market for 1500 tons of bridge work and the Baltimo1 


& Ohio asks tenders on 500 tons for 13 spans. The 


Southern Railway, for repai ops to be constructed at 
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are imerous other small inqui o f ’ 2000 
to 5000 tons each from othe ountris Wide plate 
} 1iftic ilt to ‘ | 4 / toy 0 1917 
and command 4c., Pit i inten an 40) 
widtl kewise 1 { mar ’ } 

6 Oo 8 we g whils } ‘ ‘ ol ae 
demand and may be obtained in a few wee | al 
8.50c.. Pittsbureh. Warehouse prices range from 4 


to 4.50c., New York. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Automobile manufacturers are 
actively in the market for bars for the first half of 
1917, ineludinge various lots of 15.000. 8000. 6000 and 


3000 tons. The aggregate is fully 50.000 tons. Most 
of the inquiries come from Detroit to Eastern mills. 


AGE October 


Azricultural implement manufacturers are 
market for supplementary lots of soft stee] 


of 


2000 to 6000 tons each for shipment o 


half of next year. Independent mills are n 


at 
to 


of 


2.70c. to 2.75c. base, and small lots ar: 
34c. per lb. Among the foreign inqui 
12,000 tons hard steel bars and it is unds 


a portion of this contract has been placed 


are 


for 


to 


pit 


api 


we 


strong at 2.669c. and 3.25c., New York, 


* mill and warehouse shipments. Steel | 


3.50c. from store, New York. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Nothing of importance 

ed in municipal lettings, which are, 

art at this season. Private buying kee 

ll, with inquiries and some negotiation 
delivery. Prices are firm, with an i: 


vance. Carload lots of 6-in., class B and 
Id at $31.50 per net ton, with $1 per 


class A and gas pipe. 
Old Material—The market is gradua 
etter, both as to sales and prices. The 
mand for heavy melting steel scrap coms 
burgh, and brokers are now paying $14.25 
hipment to that locality. While embargo 
ifted in eastern Pennsylvania, the steel con 
ppear to be well covered and are not mal 
racts, t shipments are still due on « 
the dealers are buying. The 
n ite active in the market, as th 
weeks, and all kinds of rolling-n 
Machine-shop turnings and mixed 
! é 2° bought quite freely 
in easte Pent nla. B 
i prices the Easte1 trade ou 
veal dealers and producers, per gro 
! ) 
ris r¢ huvy Oo erat t 
iantities. Dealers’ quotatior 
ip are as follows, per gross t N 
) 
British Steel Market 
TL) 


American Black Sheets Sold at High |! 


} } 
r¢ 


Plates Declining 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct 
(By Cable) 


[he Cleveland pig-iron market is quiet 


d export business is fair. American billet 
th 2 to 4 in. sizes being offered for Nove 
nt at £14 c.i.f. Liverpool. Tin plates a1 


stock plates are quoted at 32s. 6d. Amer 


+ 


ets, standard specification, have sold at £2 


delivery, c.i.f. Liverpool. We quote as fol 


Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liver! 


Steel } ip p! ites, Scotch, delivered local vards 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works, £10 17s. 6d 
Her tite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 140s 
Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Sv 
7s. 6d 


Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £18 


Ferromanganese (nominal), £35 


Ferros col! 50 per cent c.if 
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The Week's Prices 


NEW YORK, Oct. 
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lon market for spot Straits advanced 
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rsday a heavy business was done, 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9¢c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.;-Birmingham, 
Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1c., minimum carload 46,000 
lb.; structural steel and steel minimum 
carload 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; 


bars, 83.6c., 


structural steel and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload 
50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 80c., mini- 


mum carload 40,000 lb. No freight rates are being 
published via the Panama Canal, as the boats are being 
used in transatlantic trade. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.60c. to 2.75c. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb 


comes Ger: BG. Bs. oi 6 csc a ciedSucs x aime 10 
H-beams over 18 in a eek betel LO 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs 10 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \4 i 

thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1 109 ) 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handr 

car truck and conductor rail) ; 05 
Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 

bar card, Sept. 1, 109 0 to .s0 
Deck beams and bulb angles 30 
Handrail tees ; awie'e 7 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusi' ae 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 50 
Cuttirg to lengths, under 1 ft .1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft nd over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 


wide, 3.50c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 pet 
cent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 





Quality Extras 
Cents per lb. 
NE WD, Sa a ee ee es TOPTTITECTT TTT sk. 
Pressing steel (not flange steel for boilers).......eee.e-. 10 
Boiler and flange steel plates.. = pipe ee wth ‘ 15 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates........ 20 
Still bottom steel ae (eka Cadado win watee bee's 30 
Locomotive firebox steel este neabsesrevcoene e.8 20 
Marine steel, special extras and prices on applicati 
Gi ve Extras 
tectangular, %4 in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 
Lighter than \% in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wide 10 
*Lighter than \ in., including 3/16 ir over 72 in. to 84 20 
*Lighter than \ in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 30 
*Lighter than 4 , including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 100 10 
*Lighter than \ in., including 16 in., over 100 in. to 10: i 
Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 7 n. wide 15 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 96 ; 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wid 30 
Lighter than No ncluding N 10, over 60 in. to 64 ) 
Up to 72 in. and not less than 10.2 Ib. pe j. ft 
considered + In 
Over 72 in. must be ordered \% in. thick on ¢ or t 
less than 11 lb. per sq. ft. to take base pr 
Over 72 in. wide, « less than 11 Ib Dp t Ww 
to weight of 16 in., take price ,/16 in 
Over 72 in., ordered weight 3/16 in., take No. 8 pr 
Over 72 in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 p 
Width Ext 
Ove 190 in. to 1 nclusi i 05 
Over 110 to si Skeet 10 
Over 115 in. to 120 OO aa is sage Pa d 
Over 120 in. to 1 I DORE. Ack ccc cadeereeuwe ) 
Over 1 » in. to 130 Ri ax b's di cbeuwboeees 50 
LPO Se Ge 6a O60 8 OSD DORKS SOs eke eee a keh ea ewewas 1.00 
Length Extras 
Universal plates 80 p to 90 long. { 
Unive l plate o lf on 10 
Universal platé ) ong up to 11 L. IOND. sessccoe 20 
( i Extras 
ped eoeres for rec tar 8 ilar p - neths nd over ‘ 
Lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft iclusive eedak Sadieds 50 
Lengths under 1 ft Widows tehedéacecuae ee 
Cireles 3 ft. in diameter i ,0 
Circles over 100 to 110 ir (width extra)........... 3 
Circles over 110 to 115 in. (width extra).............. 40 
Circles over 115 to 0 in. (width extra)....cee-s 15 
Circles over 120 to 125 in. (width extra)........... 55 
Circles over 125 to 130 (widtl xt ) 80 
Circles over 130 ir (wilt entre)... . odes acca af 
faa aes oa C ae sented aoe ees 
Cit under 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive................ s0) 
Circles under 1 ft ‘i iis sid ike ose paar 
Half circles take circle extras 
Sketches not over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper 10 


ketches having more thar 


S four straight cut 20 
Plates sheared to a radiu 


> complete circle extras, 


*Including extra for width. 


Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $55 to $60. 

Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective Aug. 5: 
Fence wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
per cent discount in 10 days, 
$2.55; galvanized, $3.25. 


-arload lots, annealed, 
Galvanized barb wire and sta- 
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October | 


ples, $3.45; painted, $2.75. Wire nails, $2.6) 


. . . = ’ 1aiVa- 
nized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over | or 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base p) ( 
ment-coated nails, $2.50. Woven wire fenci: a 
cent off list for carloads, 59 off for 1000-rod 2 oe 
for less than 1000-rod lots. 

The following table gives the price per 10( 
tail merchants on fence wire in less than car] 
the extras added to the base price: 

Plain Wire, per 100 Ib 

Nos 6§6to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 
Annealed .$2.60 $2.65 $2.70 $2.75 $2.85 $2.9 
Galvanized 3.30 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 3.6 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jo! 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card ir 
black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on galvar D 
from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 

Butt Weld 
Steel ; Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches k y 

4, % and %.... 62 35% % and 4 ‘ 
Be ern eee 66 eee © Mr onwcveutes; 3 
©. te Ciccccivns Oe 5514 my . ; 

% to 1} 42 
Lap Weld 
2 63 Ou, 1% 
2% to 6 66 AS ll, 
9 Wh aR i ek nkas 63 6m, | (2 <s 
13 and 14 63% 2% to 4 
I 51 it, to 6 
7 to 12 
Reamed and Drifted 
A te WOE oc Oe 53% % to 114, butt 
lap ‘ . 61 18% 1%, lap 
2% to 6, lap 64 51% 114, lap . 17 
2, lap { 
2% to 4, lap 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

%, %™ and %.... 58 40% %, % and & 

Dy che ave ete sae 63 SE get 
Oe Leaman: 67 5414 ¥% to 1% 
sto 3 eo 5514 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 kanes aac Oe ¢ BB wreduss Seen ae 33 
Si, to 4....cs00 00 5214 BN kee is Maia 53 36 

i\%, to 6 : . 63 51% OD anion eee aaa 55 4! 
7 to 8 59 45% 2% SS Beis cade 57 : 
9 to 12 54 401, 41% to 6 6 

7 Te Geows 0 

§ to 12... so = 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
54 13% i, 13 

v% to 1% 57 4614 % to 1% 16 

to 2% 59 ikl, 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

53 13% 11 12 

i to 4 air $51 2 ‘ : i 
{ to f 1414, 2%, to 4 { 
mo eer 49 85% 1% to 6. 

To the large jobbing trade an additional er 
illowed over th above discounts 

The above discounts are subject to the usual var 
weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than carload 

2) points lower basing (higher price) than the 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 

Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads 
freight to destination added, effective from Sept 

1916, are as follows: 

Lan Welded Steel Standard Charct 

1% in ee 1% in 
1% and 2 i 5 1% and 2 

, in 42 2% in. 

i, and 2% ir 1S 2% and 2% in 
id 3% ir Do 3 and 3% in 
to 4! in ae: 54 3144 to 4% in 
nd 6 ir ‘ rey | 5 and 6 in 

7 » 1 Mi. 6st ee wanes i4 7 to 13 in. 


Locomotive and charcoal gt 
irri ’ price - 


1% in., over 18 ft., and not 


steamship special 


exceeding 22 [t., 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 


re 


of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger 
as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount 1! 


‘r, over 22 ft 10 per cent net ext 


Y 


Inte 
ots, 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents 1 
Nos. 17 to 21 e.o0 Ue 
Nos. 22 and 24. w.dot 
Nos. 25 and 26 5.00 t 
No. 27 8 05 t 
No. 23 a 
No. 29 3.1 ‘ 
No, 30 5 3.Bu 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 

Nos 10 and 11. . . : 3.251 
No. 12 sa ‘ 3.00 LU 
Nos. 13 and if... 3.35 t 
Nos. 15 and 16.. ; 3.50 t 
Nos. 17 to 21 3.65 t 
Nos ~ and 4 cee . 3 Sut 
Nos. 25 and 26. : ‘eaewhe .«d.99 t 
No. 27 ,10t 
No. 28 4.25 te 
MO. BD ow seecses 4.401 
a a eae ead an alle 4.65 


1916 


10 days 


e 








October 12, 1916 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib 


O. cccts ace cutee iexae aeaeeen 295 to 3 05 
B10 cove oddeuals aeensdcewes wae 3.00 to 3.10 
1S. occ cee tiueesvewinnss ds Cee 

i BO. dp ae stahes bd abebuceunss 3.10 to 3.20 
WM IGS. cdvvkeeduvbsemdale scare 


Judicial Decisions 
\BSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


ION OF BINDING CONTRACTS.—Although an 
machinery taken by a traveling salesman sub- 
proval by his employer does not constitute a 

ntract until such approval has been ex- 

may be done by the mere shipment of the 

. without other notice to the buyer. When a 
iccepting an order, attaches a new condition, 

ondition that title shall remain in him until 

f the purchase price, there is no binding con- 
| the buyer signifies his acceptance of the con- 
(Alabama Supreme Court, Sturdivant vs. 

Sanitarium, Land & Investment Company, 
Reporter, 502.) 
PTANCE OF DELIVERY BY BuyYer.—Under the 


rule that the buyer under a single contract can- * 


part of the goods contracted for and reject 

nder, where there was an agreement for a 

two freezing machines, the buyer was entitled 

the whole apparatus on part of it proving 

it he had no right to aecept part of the ma- 

d reject the remainder. The buyer’s right 

and approve goods delivered before being 

i to have accepted them, when such right is re- 
without mention of the time within which it is 
<ercised, must be exercised within a reasonable 
Failure to reject delivery within a reasonable 
equivalent to an acceptance. So, in this case, 

ver’s continued use for several months of part 

‘the apparatus delivered to him amounted to an ac- 
tance of the whole equipment, although part of it 
insatisfactory and was not used. (Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, Emery Thompson Machine 
& Supply Company vs. Graves, 98 Atlantic Reporter, 


ACH OF CONTRACTS FOR SALE OF MINERAL PRop- 
\ company which contracted to sell its output 
concentrates was not justified in terminating 
tract merely because the buyer failed to make a 
ayment when due, if the buyer had customarily 
ayments when convenient, and especially if the 
st announced an intention to break the contract, 
ng with such breach a claim for substantial dam- 
iges in favor of the buyer. When, under such a con- 
tract, the buyer is unable to obtain a substitute quan- 
the same kind of ore elsewhere, his recoverable 
ages are to be ascertained with reference to the 
value of the best available substitute. (United 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Tri- 
Smelting & Development Company vs. Jacobsen, 

c deral Reporter, 646.) 


German Steel Works Union on Trade Conditions 


the 


regular meeting of the German Steel Works 

Aug. 31, a report was authorized which 

that the domestic demand for semi-finished stee] 

) ntinued good, so that, in spite of no exports, consid- 

é lificulty was experienced in meeting it. Fourth 

orders were accepted at unchanged prices and 

s. In railroad material the Prussian State 

had placed a supplementary order for small 

The Wurttemberg State Railways’ orders 

rrent financial year are equal to those of last 

‘line rail demand is urgent, with the specifica- 

grooved rails equal to those of the last few 

; Orders from neutral countries have been few. 

es there is no change, but demand from neutral 

continues active. To meet domestic require- 

‘port sales have been restricted and no new 
accepted. 

Rhenish-Westphalian coal mines have recently 

need trouble in getting mine rails so that the 

Steel Syndicate has approached the Mining 

Essen suggesting that the union ascertain 


at 
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from the collieries their approximate requirements for 
the next half year and undertake the distribution of 
the supplies. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, Oct. 11, 1916 

The orderly movement of the stock market was 
rudely interrupted by the exploit of a German sub- 
marine on Sunday last in sinking a number of British 
and neutral ships not far from Nantucket Island. A 
violent break was precipitated on Monday when the 
stock market opened and all of the recent active stocks 
suffered heavily. A conspicuous instance was Republic 
common, which had sold up to 82 on the preceding Mon- 
day and had closed on Saturday at 76, but fell to a low 
of 60 on Monday, from which it recovered to 77. As 
the developments on Monday appeared to indicate that 
this country was not likely to be involved in any com 
plications the market steadied and closed with a good 
gain from the bottom, which was maintained on Tues 
day, but the level of prices obtained on Saturday was 
not reached. The range of prices on active iron and 
industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


All Chal, com 24% is Pressed Stl., con " 69 
Allis-Chal., pref 19% s1% Pressed St pref.104 105 
Am, Can, com 6 - 66% Rv. Steel Sr g, 
Am, Can, pret 114 115 rn 1% i% 
Am. Car & Fdy., Ry. Steel Spring, 

com bo 24 pr 101% 2% 
Am. Car & Fi Republic m 60 82 
pref L17 Re} et 110 12% 
Am. Steel Fdrie ‘ 65! Sle 66% 
Bald Loco., col i9 % ~ = vf sl, 
Bald. Loco., pref 0x1 26% 
Beth. Steel, con row } ! 6 
Beth. Steel, pret | { = on 118% 
Case (J.1.), pref. 83 83% I S. Stee pref.119 121% 
Colorado Fuel iS%&- f \ { te Coke { { a 
Am. Loco., com ‘ s4 Westing elec ye 6 : 
Am. Loco., pref L106 107 Arr Rad... con 100 1001 
Deere & Co., pret ‘4 } \n s , a a 
Gen. Elec 17 183 An Ship, 1 4% 5 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 41 15 ( } 1. Tool 72 74! 
Int Harv. of N J ( rT “te x0) Mm 
com f 121 Sup. Corp.. 11 14% 
Int. Harv. of N. J Warwick »%% 1T% 
pref 120 Cru Steel, cor m% 
Int. Harv. Corp., Cru Steel. pref.1 

com . Harb.-Walk. R 
Int. Harv. Corp oY 

pref 110 Harb -Walk. Refrac., 
Lacka. Steel 82 RR %, pref 106% 
Nat. En. & Stm., La Belk . 

com 251% it com 74% Sn 
Nat. En. & Stm., Carbon Stl. com. 92 5 
pref 95 96 Drigges-Seabur S8%- 90 
N._Y. Air Brake. 153%4-162% M le Ste 6 15M 
Pitts. Steel, pref.104 -106 

Dividends 

The Westinghous Air Brake Compa extr 10 per cent 
or $5 a share, payable No I 

The Harbison-Walker Refractorte« Company, regular quar 
terly, 1% per cent on the preferred sto _ payable Oct : 

The American Shipbuilding Compar reg ir qu 
1% per cent on the preferred stock, payable Oct. 14 

The Atlantic Steel Company, quarterly 1! per ent n 
the common stock, payable Oct. 10 

The Chalmers Motor Company, regular quarterly 1% 
ent on the preferred st d 21 | ent on the 
stock, paid Oct 

The Charcoal Iron Compatr of An ca tial d lend 
on the preferred stock, 1 per cent | N l per cent 
payable Dec l and 1 per nt vable J 

The American Laundry Macl ry Compa! regular quar 
tely, 1% per cent on the preferred sto pa ble Oct. 14 

The Canadian Westinghouse Com, Ltd., regular quar 
terly, 1% per cent, payable Oct 

The General Motors ¢ mpat regu juarte er cent 

the common stock nd 3 per ent ¢ th preferred st 
payable Nov. 1 

Tr? N ma ie ! \ >» ( mpa r iT 
jua rl y r ce ‘ pr I ck, paid Sey 

Th United States Cast Iro e & Foundry Company 
regular quarter » 2 per cent o the preferred : 
ble No 


Record Imports of Manganese Ore in July 


Manganese ore imports into the United States in 
July were 81,942 gross tons, the largest this year. The 
total for the seven months to Aug. 1, 1916, is 318,965 
tons, against only 87,136 tons to Aug. 1, 1915, and 163,- 
390 tons to Aug. 1, 1914. The rate for this year is 
45,566 tons per month, which contrasts with 28,757 tons 
per month in 1913, the best previous record, and 22,470 
tons per month as the average for the five-year period 
of 1910 te 1914. 
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Marvin A. Neeland, assistant to vice-president, and 
chief engineer of the United States Steel Corporation, 
has resigned to accept the position of consulting en- 
gineer of the American International Corporation, with 
headquarters at 120 Broadway, New York. John Hulst, 
chief engineer of the Carnegie Steel Company, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


Mr. Neeland joined the corporation in 1905. He was 
then general manager of the William Tod Company, 


Youngstown, Ohio. He has, however, been actively 
connected with the steel business for some 24 years, 
having been chief engineer of the Duquesne works of 


the Carnegie Steel Company from 1892 to 1898; chief 
engineer of what was then the Ohio Steel Company, 
Youngstown, from 1898 to 1900, and chief engineer of 
the National Steel Company, Youngstown, from 1900 
to 1901, when he became identified with the William Tod 
Company. He is perhaps best known as the originator 
of the Neeland top for blast furnaces. This was de- 
veloped when as chief engineer of the Carnegie Du 
quesne works he designed the Duquesne blast-furnace 
plant, which represents the first modern furnace plant 
equipped mechanically throughout with the automatic 
filling of the furnace and the automatic and mechanical 
handling of ore and other materials in the stock yard. 
The blast furnace plant built when he was chief en 
gineer of the Ohio Steel Company marked a further 
step in the mechanical handling of materials through 
the use of a car dumper for handling ore in connection 
with ore bridges. He was chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Steel Company when the Mingo Junction blast 
furnaces were designed. He was identified with the 
committee on the construction of the Gary and Duluth 
plants of the Steel Corporation and was a member of 
the committee on construction of the new plant at 
Ojibway, Ontario. 


Mr. Hulst, prior to becoming chief engineer of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, when he succeeded E. E. 
Slick on the latter’s becoming general manager of the 
Cambria Steel Company, was chief engineer of the 
Ohio steel works of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

R. A. Bull, widely known as president of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, and for more than ten 
years past associated with the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, Granite City, IIl., has resigned as manager of 
production for that company, effective Nov. 1. 


Henry Ford, the famous Detroit automobile builder, 
visited last week the Edgar Thomson blast furnaces of 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Bessemer, Pa., and then 
spent several days in Youngstown, Ohio, with Julian 
Kennedy, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, and others, 
making an inspection of the blast furnaces, steel works 
and finishing mills of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company... As announced some time ago, Mr. Ford 
contemplates the building of two large blast furnaces 
near Detroit, Mich., for which Mr. Kennedy is consult- 
ing engineer. It is planned to connect the furnaces 
with the Ford foundry, so that it will be possible to 
keep the iron in a molten state from the time it leaves 
the furnace tap hole until it is poured into the foundry 
molds. 

Robert Bentley, president Ohio Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, on his return from a sojourn in the Adiron- 
dacks, announces that plans have been made to re- 
build the Mary furnace at Lowellville, Ohio. All 
material for the rebuilding has been delivered. It 
is planned to erect a temporary shell stack, which will 
permit operations while the new work is going on 
The capacity in the remodeling is to be increased 25 
per cent. 


Ralph G. Farrell has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Bridgeport Screw Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., effective as of Oct. 1. W. H. 
Farrell, his father, has resigned the position of general 
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manager, but still retains an active inte) 
business as president. Ralph G. Farrell is a 

uate of Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni 

has since been connected with the Carnegie ( 
pany’s works at Youngstown, American St¢ " 
Company’s Worcester plant, and as assista 

of the United States Steel Products Comp 

a nephew of James A. Farrell, president U: 

Steel Corporation. 


Byron C. Hamilton has resigned as assi 
intendent of the structural department of t} 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., to become 
ager of the National Steel Car Company, 
Canada. He has been identified with th 
Company about 20 years. 


Otis C. Friend, who resigned from 
Motors Company, Racine, Wis., two months 
come vice-president and general manager of 
Motors Corporation, has returned to the Mit 
pany, succeeding H. L. McClaren as presid 
eral manager. John W. Bate remains vi 
in charge of manufacturing, and chief 
H. Armstrong, secretary and treasurer, 
Mitchell, comptroller. 


Frank L. Eidmann has resigned as effici 
gineer with the American La France Fire FE: 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., to accept a positior 
Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Harry Kaplan has joined the Winchester Rey 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., as effi 
gineer. 


Barton Cruikshank, recently associated w 
Ashcroft Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is now New 
manager of the C. G. Garrigus Machine Company. 


Elmer E. Gibson has been made superintendent 
the Ashcroft Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cecil Reilly, son of W. C. Reilly, general superi 
tendent of the mills of the Youngstown Sheet & Tubs 
Company, has accepted a position with the Colorad 
Fuel & Iron Company. 


A. Walter Lorenz has been made chief chemist 
the Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. He was 
formerly chemist for the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Le 
anon, Pa. 

John Comstock has been made assistant superint 
ent of the blast-furnace department at the Ste 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


B. D. Gray was elected to sueceed F. E. Bright as 
president of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, at a meeting of the directors of the con 
pany, Oct. 6. Mr. Bright remains chairman of t! 
board. Mr. Gray was formerly manager of the com- 
pany. 

Leo C. Steinle, recently of New York City, 1s now 
in England, where he will open an office for handling 
sales of machine tools in Great Britain and Frat 
He will represent the Steinle Turret Machine Company, 
Modern Tool Company and other tool builders. 

The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has a] 
pointed C. F. Messinger manager of its concrete n 
department. He is a graduate of the Sheffield Scienti! 
School of Yale University and has for years manage? 
the advertising department. He will take charg 
once, and will augment the service feature whic! 
always accompanied Chain Belt mixers. 

O. W. Cook has been promoted from manage! 
works to manager of the Canadian Cartridge ©o! 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

H. M. Hawkesworth, manager of the Sharor 
works of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Compan! 
the past year, has resigned on account of ill health. “ 
B. Davenport will fill the position. S. E. Gross 
chasing agent, has resigned and will be succeeded 
M. H. Carter. 

3urt B. Brewster, for the past two years manager 
in Alaska for the Sullivan Machinery Company, ©" 
cago, has been transferred to Salt Lake City, Rear’ 
3uilding, as manager of the company’s branch 0 
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¢ H. E. Moon, resigned. Walter F. 
has for some time been associated with 
will take his place as local manager fo1 


eadquarters in the Forrest Building 


is was offered a few weeks ago to its 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd. It 
Vetter, Sydney Mines, who had 
largest percentage of heats 


tor the 


ions. 


labor, until recently instructor of in 


eering at Pennsylvania State College, 
P has been appointed assistant 
er of the tool department of the W 


rms Company, New Haven, Conn. 


been appointed assistant to the 


production with the Pfaudler 


Pam & 


engineer 


' Oo 


n and Steel Institute New Members 


n{ have bee elected to membership, 


of vacancies, Oct. 6, 1916: 
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Our August Exports of Machinery 


The following details of United States exports of machinery for August, 1915, and 1916, and for the 
months’ periods ended with those months, have been compiled from the report of the Bureau of F 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce: 


Adding machines 
Air-compressing machinery 
Brewers’ machinery 
Cash registers .. 

rarts of 
Cotton gins 
Cream separators 


Elevators and elevator machinery 
Electric locomotive 
Gas engines, stationary 


Gasoline engines ... 
Steam engines 
All other engines 
Parts of 2 o% 
Laundry machinery, power! 
All other ... 
Lawn mowers 


Metal-working machinery (including metal-working tools) 
Meters, gas and water.... oe 
Milling machinery (flour and egrist) 
Mining machinery, oil well 
All other . 


Paper-mill machinery 
Printing presses i 
Pumps and pumping machinery: 
Refrigerating and ice-making machinery 
Sewing machines 
Shoe machinery 
Sugar-mill machinery 
Textile machinery 
Typesetting machines teas ‘ 
Typewriting machines Jeng na hah awe 
Windmills ne . 
Wood-working machinery, saw mill 

All other a 
All other machinery 


Total 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Former owners of the Burrows Foundry Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa., and W. H. Christy, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Bessemer Foundry Company, Grove City, 
Pa., and O. B. Dow of the Babcock Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, have incorporated themselves under the 
name of the Lawrence Foundry Company, which will 
succeed to the business of the Burrows Foundry Com- 
pany, manufacturer of high grade gray-iron castings. 
Equipment is being installed to increase the capacity 
of the plant from 20 tons to 25 tons a day. 

The Wharton Coke Company, whose coke plant is 
located at Coral, Indiana County, Pa., consisting of 
230 ovens and 2500 acres of coal land, has sold its 
entire holdings to the Potter Coal & Coke Company, 
a recently organized corporation of which S. F. Potter 
is president; George P. Donohoe, general manager; Ed- 
ward E. Donohoe, secretary and treasurer, and C. Rae 
King, general superintendent. 

Rapid progress is being made in the building of the 
new steel bar and small shape mills of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at McDonald, between Girard and Niles, 
Ohio. The American Bridge Company, which has the 
contract for all the structural work, is now erecting the 
steel work for the large machine shop. It is the in- 
tention of the Carnegie Company to erect nine bar 
mills in the first installation, and to start them as soon 
as ready. The order for the mill cranes has been placed 
with the Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
and within the next month it is expected a large lot of 
machinery and building material will arrive. William 
Dennison is superintendent of construction and Fred 
Hubbard is engineer. 

The Penn Central Coal & Coke Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has filed notice at Harrisburg, Pa., of an in- 
crease in its debt to $250,000. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Company, Keystone 
Building, Pittsburgh, plans to build a new plant at 
Penn Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, about 25 
miles from Pittsburgh. The main factory building will 
be three stories high, 60 x 190 ft., of brick and steel 
construction. 

It is stated that shipments of electrical equipment 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, in September made a new high record for 
any one month in the history of the company, the total 





Wo eight 
En and 
August— ——, - Eight \ 
1916 1915 P 
$129,067 $313,720 2 oe 
131,690 284 8x9 869 
13 3,940 ; 
299,288 S64,884 6 en 
16,176 70,735 ore 
21,922 10,08 
25,499 92,949 
180.405 953,511 
5,783 195,977 
36,783 $35.48 ae 
2,032,934 3,532,017 aa 
1,841,236 2,502,972 2‘ aee 
345,943 712,672 
1,235,185 2,795,710 ; 
3,71: $1,497 215,94 0 
3,023 26,804 159,509 ‘ 
16,055 23,412 246,754 14 
624,411 8,134,473 27,587,226 874 
22 936 66.079 LSO0,015 " 
168,133 183,862 1,491,167 
151,721 316,911 933,570 ¥ 
01,147 750,076 3,425,675 { 797 
63,564 108,514 584,196 TT 
$5,945 207,375 975,391 043 
524,617 527,970 1,906,309 658 
106.866 64.177 605,602 1 
381,192 521,580 +,064,943 
129,334 82,524 1,000,108 { 
646,120 1,074,104 1,773,126 17 
183,775 394,224 1,203,499 a 
58.043 54,649 294,245 79 
637,023 1,438,199 1,616,295 37.448 
73.066 $3,046 264,011 761,798 
33 909 $6,688 245,262 715 
97,981 125,569 544,374 608 
2,094,702 1,104,910 14,329,351 25,663,807 
$11,439,291 $24,657,597 $79,396,113 $148,061.832 


amounting very close to 1200 cars. President E. M 
Herr has been quoted recently as saying that he expects 
orders for electrical apparatus after the war is over 
to increase greatly. 

The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, expects 
to have its new No. 11 open-hearth furnace in opera- 
tion about Dec. 1, and the new No. 12 in January. 
When the entire 12 furnaces are in operation the com- 
pany will have a daily capacity of close to 1500 tons of 
open-hearth steel ingots. 

C. B. Kelly, for some time connected with the Hub- 
bard, Ohio, works of the American Sintering Company, 
has been made manager of the new plant being built at 
Youngstown adjacent to the by-product coke ovens of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company. This plant is 
expected to be ready in November, and will take care 
of the flue dust from the blast furnaces of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Mary furnace of the Ohio Iron 
& Steel Company, the four furnaces of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company and one stack of the Struthers 
Furnace Company. 

Blast-furnace operators of the Youngstown district 
will enter a protest before April 1, 1917, against the 
change in ore hauling rates as fixed recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and which imposed 
on some furnace districts higher rates than previously 
existed. The old ore hauling rate was 56c. per ton from 
Ashtabula Harbor to Youngstown, and the new schedule 
also makes it 56c., but with 6c. additional charge at the 
docks for loading the ore on cars, and furnace operators 
are also required to pay for placing cars on the ore 
trestles at the furnaces. 

A large new pumping station is being installed at 
the Edgar Thomson works of the Carnegie Stee! Com- 
pany at Bessemer, Pa. The work is being done by the 
T. A. Gillespie Company, Pittsburgh. A system of 
towers and chutes is used to distribute construction 
material to all parts of the foundations being built ™ 
the Monongahela River. Trouble in securing enough 
laborers is holding back the completion of the work & 
some extent. 

The Pittsburgh Cold-Rolled Strip Steel Company, 
which has been located on Twenty-ninth Street, Pitts 
burgh, has bought a site at Verona, Pa., 10 miles from 
the city, where it will build a plant which will about 
double its capacity. The equipment in use will be 
moved to the new plant, and a new tandem mill, be 
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Waterbury-Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Waterbury, Conn., will be installed. The 
pects to have its new plant in operation 


\bable that further enlargements will be 
‘ plant of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
F: These enlargements may include large 
bar mills. Definite plans have not yet 

| may not be for some time. 
irgh Trolley & Forge Company, Pitts 
employed W. E. Moore & Co., engineers, 
rearrange its forge and machine shops 
em with an electric plant including individ 
e, electric welders and other improve- 


Virginia Rail Company, Huntington, W 

d a complaint with the Interstate Com 

ission against the rate of $2.42 per gross 

ip and old rails from Pittsburgh to Hunting- 

irged a rate of $2 would be reasonable, and 

the on is asked to order the railroads to estab 
cn f rate 

S g at 6 p. m. Saturday, Oct. 7, and running for 

the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company is 

1 “Safety First Week” at its plants at East 

, Ohio. The object is to see how accidents 

1 educed within a given period when everyone 

ab e plants is using his best effort to be careful on 

the theory that many accidents could be prevented if 

careful at all times. The test is being 

the direction of J. M. Woltz, safety directo: 


the ere 


mpany. Prizes are to be given to foremen 
wt n report no accidents in their department during 
rt rst of the three new 75-ton open-hearth fur 


the Carnegie Steel Company at its Farrell, 
was started on Monday, Oct. 9. The other 
wees are expected to be ready for operatior 
Oct. 15. 
ant of the Great Western File Works, Beaver 
: Pa., which has long been idle, has been sold to the 
h Radium Company, a new organization, which 
illy rebuild the plant and equip it for the 
of carnotite ores and the extraction of va- 
nium and allied products. The company an 
will have the plant in operation before Jan. 1 
ise was closed by W. J. Stevenson, secretary ; 
Krb, vice-president, and Henry Fitzpatrick, a 
the compary, all of Pittsburgh. Samuel 
Ithaca, N. Y., is president of the company. 
Pennsylvania Auto Wrecking Company, Pitts- 
with a capital stock of $10,000, has been in- 
1 by Joseph H. Josselson, 712 St. Clair Street, 
veh, Leon Bluestone and William Steinberg, to 
tomobile junk and other metal. 
more Fire Clay Company, Pittsburgh, with 
stock of $50,000, has been incorporated by 
3 4 , Germania Savings Bank Building, Pitts- 
\. Bursner and D. E. Mitchell, to mine clay, 


, 
. re and other minerals. 

North East Foundry & Machine Company, 
| N East, Erie County, Pa., with a capital stock of 
| : is been incorporated by Frank G. Pottmeyer, 
| \. Finnerty, William G. O’Malley and John 
ty to operate an iron, steel and brass foundry. 
rerman Bronze Company, Erie, Pa., L. T. 


resident, 


is having plans prepared for an ex- 


ts plant at Nineteenth and Chestnut streets 
\ proximately $40,000. 

Miner-Morse, Inc., Erie, Pa., with a capital 

; 50,000, has been incorporated by Henry K. 

, n ce A. Miner and Henry L. Morse, to deal in 

| ’ 1 steel, shop and mill supplies, tools and ma- 

) } \. M. Byers Company has banked its furnace 


Ohio, for a few days while repairs are 
here is a stock of metal in the furnace 
take care of the company’s mills. 


© Barger Mfg. Company is fitting up a plant at 


and Buttles avenues, Columbus, Ohio, that 
ed for the manufacture of fire extinguishers. 
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Penn Seaboard Buys National Steel Foundry 


The Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, 132 South 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased the 
steel casting plant at New Haven, Conn., formerly 
known as the National Steel Foundry. A force of men 
is already at work at this plant making the necessary 
repairs to place it in operation and it is the expectation 
that steel will be made within 30 days. The original 
plant contained two 25-ton acid open-hearth furnaces 
and was operated for several years as a jobbing steel 
casting foundry, but went into the hands of a receiver 
about 10 years ago. It is understood that for the pres- 
ent steel ingots will be the principal product of this 
plant. Fred G. Wertz has been appointed manager and 
is already on the ground. The acquisition of this plant 
constitutes the fourth unit of the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corporation recently organized, the other three being 
what were known formerly as the Penn Steel Castings 
& Machine Company, the Seaboard Steel Casting Com 
pany, both of Chester, and the Baldt Steel Company, 
New Castle, Del. 


Central Iron & Steel Company Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Central Iron 
& Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., the following offi- 
cers and board of directors were elected to take charge 
of the affairs of the company after the present receivers 
are discharged by the court: Officers—Robert H. Irons, 
president; Francis J. Hall, vice-president; L. D. Perry, 
secretary and treasurer. Board of directors—Edward 
Bailey, Charles L. Bailey, Jr., James M. Cameron, Don- 
ald McCormick and H. B. McCormick. The receivers 
will continue to operate the plant until the debts are 
finally liquidated and they are discharged by the court. 
From present indications the receivership will termi- 
nate some time next year. 


Luria Brothers Open a Pittsburgh Office 


srothers & Co, 
whose 


Luria 
material, 


prominent dealers in old 
main office is in Reading, Pa., hav: 
opened a branch office in the Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
with D. L. Wilkoff as district manager. Mr. Wilkoff 
was formerly of the Wilkoff Company, dealing in old 
material in Youngstown and (Pittsburgh. 
Brothers & Co. are proprietors of the 
Iron & Steel Company, Donaghmors 
have extensive yards at 


Luria 
Donaghmore 
Station, Pa., and 
that point as well as in Read 
They also maintain a New 
1277, 50 Church Street. of which 


manage! 


ing and Lebanon, Pa. 
York office in suite 
M. L. Tyrole 


May Sell United Steel Plant 


The United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, has prac 
tically concluded a deal for the sale of its plant to an 
important unnamed Eastern interest. The proposal 
will be submitted to the stockholders for their ratifica- 
tion at a special meeting, Oct. 14. The company an 
nounces that if the sale is consummated the plant will 
be greatly enlarged with the additional capital made 
available and that in the reorganization there will be 
no change in the management except that the Eastern 
interests will have representation on the directorate 


A first 


9907 
to $6,337, 


and final dividend of 1.43 per cent, amounting 
has been declared in favor of creditors of the 
Racine Iron & Metal Company, Racine, Wis., which 
failed in June, 1915. The amount of allowed 
claims was $443,215, of which $417,464 was claimed by 
the Commercial & Savings Bank of Racine, also now 
defunct. The company did a large business and was 
managed by Morris F. Fox. 


total 


The Texas Resources Development Company, of 
which A. B. Wolvin, Duluth, Minn., is president, is con- 
sidering plans for the construction of blast furnaces 
and a steel plant at Texas City, Tex. The company 
owns extensive iron-ore fields in Cass County, in eastern 
Texas. Among others who are reported to be interested 


in the company are H. Vanderhoof and W. R. Condict 
of Chicago. 
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Protection of Iron by Electroplating Customs Decision 


The “Protection of Iron by Electroplating” was dis- EMBROIDERY MACHINES 
cussed by Oliver P. Watts and Paul L. DeVerter, of 
the laboratory of applied electrochemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in a paper before the American 


Another attempt to take the protective 
of the present tariff’s provision for em} 
chines has fallen flat before the Board of | 
General Appraisers. An earlier move ha 
object the inclusion of embroidery machir 


Electrochemical Society’s convention in New York, 
Sept. 28, 1916. The conclusions of their investigation 


are as follows: 


These experiments confirm the orthodox view that list paragraph covering sewing machines fa 
the superiority of ¢ trogalvanizing over deposits of Present case the same end was sought, but 
Ss I i \ 1 it LO}ai < i sith v } - . rn a . : 
other metals for the protection of iron is due to voltaic ferent angle. The decision just rendered | 


action board was written by Judge Fischer, and, ir 


It has been shown that thin electro-deposits of zinc, of officials connected with the Departme: 
copper, nickel and brass are full of holes, and therefore should go 4 long way toward discourag 
onlv the first mav be relied on to prevent rusting, u litigation of this kind under the Underwood 
less deposits ar made much heavier than is at present lhe protestant was the Durbrow & He 
the rule Company, which made an importation of 

Deposits of nickel should exceed 0.0015 in. (0.038 at New York. The Government claimed th 
mm.) in thickness in order to protect iron out of doors, tles were for use on embroidery machine 
and copper or brass plate should have three times this importing concern claimed the articles wer: 
thickness. Even then it is a question how long such Sewing machines. The collector of customs 1 
coatings will afford protection. — articles at 20 per cent under the provision 

For the protection of electroplating of iron which factures of metal not specially provided fo 
is to be exposed to the weather, zinc (or cadmium) is im paragraph 167. The importer asked free « 
the only metal worthy of consideration. paragraph 441, as “parts of sewing macl 


The foregoing experiments do not show that double paragraph also exempting sewing machin 


coatings—zine followed by copper or br: are dis from duty. 

tinctly superior to a single heat y coating of the latter Judge Fischer, in his decision coincided 
metals. If zine is to be used advantageously, it should seven other members of the board, overru 
form the outer coating. test, said in part: “The testimony clear; 

It is verv desirable that some method be found for Clusively establishes the contention of the G 
producing a uniform electroplate, free from the holes that these shuttles are used chiefly on embr 
which were responsible for rusting in these experi chines, and chief use is the one essential and det 
ments. Could such plating be done deposits of nickel, tive fact which must govern in the decision of 
‘opper and brass would form a far more effective pro Nor will it in anywise avail the importer to 
tection to iron than at present. as it here does, that embroidery machines 


merely of gang sewing machines, and that thers 
al difference between sewing and embroider 


Alloys for Thin Ornamental Castings stan 1 
The alloys used in the making of thin ornamental 
castings for cash registers were described in a paper Weight of Steel in New War Vessels 
t pay t 
hx > ‘ ? Tallacs latinnal aah Pocmictear ‘oT any , ‘ . r . 
yy R. S. B. Wallace, National Cash Register Company, WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10, 1916.—The N 
ace — nted to the 1erican Institute of ; oe 
Dayton, Ohio, ] ented to the American Institute of partment will, on Oct. 25, open bids for the constru 
tale at its meeting at Cleveland. Sent 83,1916. Two a 1 . . : 
pects 2 pcre pooner augieepiy ee 1 es Danser f vessels appropriated for in the naval approp 
— S ot a oys are used, one - Dror ze Tinisn parts act of Aug. 29. 1916. Bids have already been opent 
and one for nickel plated parts. For bronze finish, the fuel ship, a hospital ship and a gunboat, wh 
aAlivy > 


included in this appropriation act. The Bureau of | 
truction and Repair has prepared a statement s! 





: the approximate weight of steel material in « 
ae _— ' vessel appropriated for in the measure. Thi 
' f the Bureau state that at present it is not p 
For the 1 e. plated p . <e.5 to divide the tonnage into plates, sheets, angles 
The statement is as follows: 
In all m ure tn ne, tin and le i are made int Rattle ; " re 
illovys which reduce the cost of weighing the necessar} | t siger 1 oon 
; metals and eliminate the chances of erro1 Scout “2'997 
In melting the metal it must at all times be covered Destroye 2 
with charcoal. After the crucible has be placed in Fuel ship 3,390 
the furnace an mal nNereces . ‘ v4 |r i! i + : few Hos { l | 1.000 
pounds of gates or scrap metal of the same composition = ON Sip a UU" 
required in the heat are placed in the bottom of the Ser . 
¢ crucible, and the copper is placed across the top of the me 
i crucible at the same tims By the time the gates are It is stated at the Navy Department that th 
melted the copper is ready to be placed in the crucible tion of a site for the Government armor-plat 


and as the copper melts it falls into the bath of metal will not be announced for at least two month H 
made by the melting of the gates. After the metal has ings close on Thursday of this week. One hu 
become properly melted the necessary alloy is added in twenty-five sites have so far been offered, and man} 
proportion to the amount of copper. these will be visited by the board before a di 
reached. Ww. 


Locomotive Orders 


9 gay eos, 


iy > a" "yy Ia ty 2 ‘ anw td Mon- 
The American Locomotive Company has taken an ' e Fr. Partridge Rubber Company, L Pe 
» - . . ‘ real, as Pe 5 Ore > y € é Ital 
order for 25 Mallet locomotives for the Chesapeake & 1 = aan tae nt fee ne rs Dp | 
: “ : $125, : George V. sins, Nathaniel kk 
Ohio, 10 Mallet locomotives for the Wheeling & Lake 7. wee ne penenn 


Erie and six 10-wheel locomotives for the Long Island F rederick - Partridge, and others, to manufactur 
Railroad. These, together with 3 small locomotives °°" tires and goods. 

rs placed with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, make the —_____— 

4 recent orders 44. The Western Maryland is inquiring The Eichenburg-Murray Scrap Iron & Metal Com 
for 20 Mallet and the Carnegie Steel Company for 10 pany, Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated wit? ® 


{ to 15 locomotives, for use in the Youngstown, Ohio, capital stock of $15,000 by John A. Murray, Meyer 
district. Eichenburg, and others. 
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BE _LEHEM TO BUY CRANES 
| ent Wants Tools for Gun Shop 


‘ube Company and General Electric 
nv Also Buying—Business on 
cific Coast Is More Active 
i States Government is in the market for 
equired for the Watervliet Arsenal, in- 
lathe with a swing of 113 in., and meas- 
m the face plate to the boring bench. 
bid on such a machine. 
Tube Company is inquiring for a 


t 


for improvements it is making a 


Steel Company is taking bids on 
equired at its Maryland Steel Com 
Sparrows Point, Md. The capacity of th 
5 to 175 tons. 
al Electric Company, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
et for several large engine lathes and 
ve been placed for machinery t 


obile truck plants at Petrograd and 


eports come from the machine tool manu- 
tributing centers. In Cleveland the 


pecially that from England, is 


nquiry in Chicago is larger and of a 
In Milwaukee no large inquiries have 


for standard machine tools 


vit grows, despite the fact that 
ng materials is handicapp ng f 
hat city, as it is elsewhere. 
thwest and the San Francisco dis 
ow to be affected by the prosperity 
e now very active, a decided im- 
en shown in San Francisco in the 
Not only are inquiries more numerous, but 
terment. Several California shops 
be working on projectiles and other war 
e the shipyards are busy and making 
industries, 
terprises in Canada, which received a 


beginning of the war, are beginning to 


New York 


NEw YorkK, Oct. 11, 1916 
nts of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
plant of the Maryland Steel Com- 
Md., constitute one of the largest in- 
I builders About 35 cranes, ranging 


175-ton will be purchased 


tric Company has issued further in- 
for bids on one 42-in., two 36-in. and two 

nd four 42-in. vertical boring mills 
Motor Truck Company, Third Avenue and 
New York, referred to a week ago as in the 
1as plans for turning out a new one-ton 
oT ginning Jan. 1. Certain driving parts will be 
t wise the truck will be an assembled ma- 

ted to turn out 5000 a year 


wo 
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stalling new governor equipment for the hydroelectri« power an addition to its boiler room, two stories, 2¢ 
plant on tl Ey Cat near ‘ end of Crescent dar bout $3,000 
nd also for furnishir ! me ti Alleghe 


The Electrical Alloy Comp: ny Morrist< 
irded contract to Hen: R. Kent & C 


rk, for a one-story factory, 100 x 


sade val Brie Railr Bids will be received till 3 p. m., Oct. 18 
ulpment for the Union Co tv Tubercul 
he. Wears leeecdad Chai ; i 7 ; ‘ he io un Tubercu 


New Providence, N. J rt George W. K 
‘ lding, Newark, N. J 





B ) 
iaiiamat tition alee walhadin, widdiidigannbes ee Philadelphia 
ad thre t« I t Wit ot PH nee , 
e W Cramp & Sons Ship & I 

' Fan : 4 ( N y PI idelph remodeling ts po 
r . n pret I i i |} er requirement 
+ rr Qi ‘ ) due Oct 16 Or one tor r 

Mhe B sch & ( ( street 100 x 200 ft... for the FY 
R heste } ' 1 ‘ t 
ts tactor x 


The Budd Wheel Corporation, capitalize 


; the erection of a plant, with ap; 
' erected t the t of ft W ( par icres of floor space t Twenty-fifth Street 
South Auburn, N Park Avenue, Philadelphia, for the manufa 
The Sauer-Georeg Mfe. Compar Buffa ha been il i.utomobile wheel The machinery, it is report 
corporated with 1 ¢ pital tor of $50.00 t I nul ture more than $500,000 and the plant will emry 
special patented article 4. J. Sauer, J. J. Georg nd Cc. F mechanics The Budd Corporation is an ex 
Wheeler. Buffal e t I rporatol Edward G judd Mfg. Company, manufacture 
Wis heen Pat & M ee .. ; Buffal , ne teel automobile bodies 
facturer of knitting l lk-weaving n hines, | started The construction of new buildings for the ] 
construction of tor t Niagara Street nd Forest Avs Shipbuilding Company at Gloucester, N. J., is e 
nue tc t $100.00 It will 1} re vy for I tio f forward and it is announced that by the midd 
machiner nd equipm<s } t De the compar expects to have 2600 men at wor 
The Island Paper Com Panne | rthags The H. A. May Foundry Company, Thirtietl 
a ee Pratt. general re] a l rn é treets, Philadelphia, will purchase one 60 
rT if x & ft wer ine me 5-ton electric traveling crane fé 
The Sprague Electr Wor of the Gene I tric Con The Mulconry Company Fiftyv-fourt} 
t Bloomf N. J s filed pl for the f t tion o streets, Philadelphia, is seeking a turret lathe 
w reinforced-concreté ‘ t t t $9 ; In, Swing 12 in. to 16 il fitted with oil 
Miller. B . Saw : . Nie : ind wire feed 
\ n ilterations I ybile re Jame F. Griffith, 420 Mever Street, Philade 
pair nd machir shop, t t $7.0 ! a 40-in. to 50-in. lathe and a vertical boring 1 
The Rubber 4 . aan ate ( Ne me Size (700! cond-hand tools are acceptable 
irk, will build to unt t reported that the Sun Shipbuilding Cor 
Hambure Place. t t ( : s er Square, Philadelphia, is about to st 
i ' one-stor hop bu g, f ze F 
nroner | K ' ° 
7 ( i ( N W vcoml 4 | 
SS h Hat ‘ 
tT} \i t 
i ae ( Shar} Sepa ( par West ¢ 
hye ' ? t (ft t ' 
‘ ' / 1 horiz boring 1 ‘ 
' ! tw nit 
: ~ Fou & Machine Cor 
\ I’) ( lp in the 1 r 
I ‘ ) both t 
; ! ! o the \ a 
( Sou } Stree | vce 
: ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ p . 
' , F. Russell, to cost about $2,000 
' i > scRiantRonps ieee 
: \ } el! Compan Columb I has had t 
. Q ] er quarters recent] nd the en ! 
y x ¢ time to eet del rie 
oO} The Susquehanna Cut Glass Company) ( 
a ; icine Rre ; — s now turning out more than 100 barrels daily < 
} We de - NJ ee ' 1 ted t ; ; ‘ An extension of the factor is reported now under 
4. Hart é ( H \ tfield The Cumberland Valle Utilitie Company 
4 re the ry ! f new company which will take over the ‘ 
. J S ( rreen Castle & Waynesboro trolley line, the ‘ 
e ; & Shippensburg trolley, Waynesboro gas plant 
t Rise Petes - os tia - ee electri light plant, Green Castle electric |! 


Shippensburg gas and electric light companie 
s closed options on these properties The 


the new company will be in Chambersburg a! 
: . " R NY. 3 large sum of money will be spent im] 
! d 1 2 a tw ' rious utilities. 
é bt x 4 t T ( 1) 5 . 
Construction work was started recently on 
Play e heir nrenpared wo-stor nachine shon : : . 
I LT peing re} . tw y machine hoy power house of the Philadelphia Suburban G 
y } l y \ > Arte > y ‘omnany . - : 
< 100 ft or t Laing ne Auto Repair Company, Company at Cromby, to supply the communiti 
2 Sycamore Street, Plainfield, N. J., t ost about $10,000 § 


town, Phoenixville and West Chester. The pres 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, Perth Am- at these places will be used as auxiliary statior 
be Mm. as warded contract for the construction of power plant will cost about $500,000. 
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Falls Mass ' rect fice nd storehouse, 30 x 100 The Baltimore tivet & Mfg. Comp 





. 
ft on Avenue A has been formed by John T. Newkirk, 
he Off-s ( } rt, Con! has been Street, B. Frank Seal, and other 
rporate vit ( t ( ( ; laniel J With $40,000 capital stock the Inter 
Trivers, Cyrus Barker and William J. Buckley Richmond, Va., has been formed ey 
The Atv M Com) et Con The F. O. Smith Shipbuilding C 
ens ; : ‘ 7 vir ome contemplate the construction of 
tru ire ‘ I on With ‘ pital t of $50,006 the 
W< é M ( > t R ord \ has bee ncorpe 
WW ter MI ‘ er I Il. Wel secretal 
‘ ‘ ¥ 1 4 
é i v\ \ x ae ncluding 
Sé ore t ele nd Kine treet W 
Y RB @ I é 3 ) re \I or Sales Compal 
of ors Z ; ea A new 1 ng, which v be const! 
four es « ( bu Hose & R Compat 'welfth and D 
' + ~ 4 , y , y x ; . 
( i ’ t< I) be 10 x 102 ft ind W 
to H \ I t ' re r 
re being made t reports 
ide I \ | ( ( | Hillbereg 


ah \ ( I M 
I re De 4 Tl le I tr Bet] 

has be . . , ( ) by : 

Sparrows Point, Md or the constru 
Harve T | ri ‘ eo! ( O 1M t 

el one W 1 be now! the « 
Street Matter ‘ 1! I Hi I } 

mport pier 


Pittsburgh Chicago 


CHICAGO, | 




















—— ¢ ‘ ee , ric hine Inquiry for machine tools has been I 
5 veek I notice large yol ime, ind 
: ‘ oO nter ts to itisfy a lar t 
t . ? 5 : mae tm aviatine I le have been closed representing 
: . ‘ to $10,000 The nquiry is exceeding 
: H Qs l arise é from the building < 
= smbe! ‘ t ie te! n of equipment nd export requirement 
erstoo hat t ' tic Tub nquir n tl market for 30 small auton 
Comr i to it number of large lathes, both of which could 1 
wo! L l, oper filled more logically in the East. Other den 
hearth st t t out ing mills, milling machines and drills consideral 
is ‘ ‘ ov ‘ of the available supply of tools Buyers inquir 
cured o1 follows ¢ hine of some particular make are taking 
, ! e had A partial retur to the earlier condit 
A s n I e-tool market appears to hay been 1 
m 1 tur n to be making no |] \ £ 
Oo t Dac gx « d deliveries of 
( { The Alfre O 3] h Compan ) 
é) vee ( vVarded ontracts fo the 
Four rae p ier a 9 ft., to st 
‘ ¢ hor mper | Brass Company 12 S$ I 
‘ ‘ t nas awarded contract for a 
’ ' s factor An expenditure of $85,000 
oO , The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa R 
Pisa erection of car shops and round! 
ra) f } lowa, construction to begin in the 
staal sos oh ; t of $500,000 is reporte 
One 72-in. port ting 1 The Gulbranen-Dickenson Compar 
| One ! hobbit I nit Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of piar I 
I vert 1 turret tne build i two-story addition to it factory 
VY \ Stein & Co., Chicago, will erect f 
UI +-11 f tor at 1145-9 West Congress Street 
UI ; 4. S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson Boule 
Vi I Eaton will bu three-st 
| i South LaSalle Street, to « 
Pruyr 122 South Michigan Avenus the 
° 
Baltimore The Metal Specialties Company, 3 
’ g0, | had plans prepared by David W 
B 1 Oct ‘ f r-story brick factory to cost $100,0( 
. I I have é C4 r the est ment th O. Baur Kedzie Avenue and Thirty-first 5 
' Ke Springfi Tire C itomotl t manufac vill build a one-story foundry, 40 x 200 f 
turer, in the cit ( Md \ re I 
‘ . ‘ soi ate The Carolus Mfg. Company, Sterling, 
= ae ae : os aes os met lippers, is building an addition 
; ss 1 + 4 in + na «x men ; I S. Ward Hamilton Company Chic 
removed to Cu ] 40 Ww é will ‘ aru ; 
be employed from the start sill Wi roll will evantualls factory t Harvey, Ill., where it will n 
amount to $7 n ; s expected Specialties 


© consume 1 t f The Weisner Mfg. Company, Rockford 


i The 
corporated with $50, pit W. M. Jones, Nor 


th Iron ¥V AS maed Vv — } m $7 corporated with a capital of $5,000 by C. E 
Weisner and E. C. Kraner 





president Geneseo, Ill., has issued bonds in the 





Crawford-Vau Roiler & L notive Works. Rich the construction of a municipal electric light 


mond, Va., has been inco ted with $40,( pital stocl The National Iron Company, Duluth, M 


1 


James B. Crawford is pres nt and general manager pattern shop adjoining its plant to cost $1! 


a 
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The : Wester M bles Company, Beaver Dam, Wis., Hicks, Redlands, Cal., president; J 











| 
which recentis 3 iton e parts to its general line of eral manager; Winfield T. Durbin, And 
railroad and othe ( é gs, é ting a brick and H. R. Humphries & Co., Corydo ly 
steel addition, 90 x 26 ft., to its Elm Street indry, where a W lenware, will move their plant to Ne 
irger corel! ‘ ! ovided be enlarge Automobile bodies 
\ new ! ( ere the Sout t vill t dded to their products 
street plal 
The Johi & Field } er 
, e a : ° ° ° 
of fanning n ) owned by th Cincinnati 
ina ileinaicies’. (ia : . a 
. on until Jar p ‘ i fire CINCINNAT ©) 
The G 5 I ( v Additional orders for different mas 
} ‘ ( G lately received from tussian agent 
; hy nm fi ' office g . .. B. Gil ness is generally very satisfactory Tl 
rene! electric dr ng machines from broad 
: I time since this particular indust ‘ 
Che I ( I W ou : domest machine tool trade is also h« 
; ; but late orders are mostly from automol 
: rae MH. G : manu turers 
Boiler d tank makers are busy 
I i I é I i en a much better demand for large hig 
} \ 3 he wood-working machinery busines 
ent The foundries are still working at 
: : miy { lew exceptions to be noted 
Indianapolis The Cincinnati Artificial Leather C 
has bes incorporated with $15,000 cay 
f Ip plant on Wyoming Avenue for 
S fic l ther Jame Reid is president 
8 ( of The Stevens Pressed Brick Compar ( 
e 1 f ‘ G n formed company that intends estal 
: t} th manufacture of building bricl nm 


‘ H fir? ‘ recent origir S 
i ~ 1 » | erected on Burns S 
) ft., of brick ar 
‘ ‘ ible 
| So I I 
; It re ’ é + ; ‘ ‘ 
ifacturer < ew 
VA I 
ccepte : i 
: Tr. Gat er, M le 
! ! ‘ Boxboard 


} y t 
| ( K >} dd oO 
; r rece re 
, S f ©) 
? I ore T ( 
I rel r 
Tp : 
| I 
! 
| 
i 


peed ge tl redictior ) Hent Walte 
V\ r , t rs tl ‘ A bat “ 
} ‘ of the war W et the S 
‘ the wi Sout! } 
f eas TI opo 
nd report t t much of the 
5 t ! ndling based on expe 
‘ e } tinued ubstantial pr re 
t s found t the volun of order 
( é CANVA we hortagwe of n é 
ng the principal hindrances 
oa ‘ r é ire especiall ctive 
‘ yt ' Fir i) lestre ci the power hous¢ 
> ‘ t} Mo h Co Compar Midd 
a or ted around $5.0 
Che Commercial Automobile Compar 
} ‘ ‘ plant fe sembling automobile 
, : ' } a for the 1 nufacturing of b 
‘ ent st $S.0¢ \ be installed W 
Williaz H. Clore WW st ve beer The American Cast Iron Pipe Con 
lered } not less } I ed the plant of the Harlan W 
el) ei tte Harlan, K from the receiver, and 
- ” nl . ‘ ve provemer A. A. McCorkle is 
Jauiieaininan te facture The Hirsig Auto & Supply Compar N 
nat é Neé or been I rpora d with « ipital StOCK ¢ 
st é H \ I G. Hirsig, ¢ I Healy d others 
a} ‘ ( I Ar Tl Stanley Motor Car Company, Ch 
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Jr.. O. B. Andrews, A. T. Whiteside and others the Preducers Refi: 
1 garage acquired by Henry 
tol Traction Company, S3ristol, Tenn., has begun reported extensive 
ff a power dam across the Holston River af pes 
nn.. and will transmit power to that city Cosden & C 


Motor Sales Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has “ -s 
with $25,000 capital stock, by Robert M. and their nt cap 


Robert S. Young and others The Safety | 


Birmingham nek 


sIRMINGHAM, ALA,, Oct. 9, 1916 svstem. 5 
lealers report business approaching about t expel 
well take care of Small engines and pumps enerator, ! 
engine are in strong demand Ensilage cut Che y 
active list Mine and mill machinery i has been burns 
ons have improved with the high prices ol equipped 
nd sales of live stock and other diversified 
Better conditions than in several years 
forming 
Memphis, Tenn., will establish a shipbuild 
rvdock in Mobile, having purchased water An unu 
that purpose. The initial plant is to cost juipping manu 
o br I 
Rear, Jasper, Ala., has sold 13,000,000 ft. of th ever bef« 
oe Aaron, Cordova, Ala., and Henr McNeal now being 
who will establish two sawmills at once The Pierce-] 


Hoe Works, Macon, Ga., has beer ncorpo rr 
pit tock of $25,000 by J. W. Barw c and 


to establish a plant for the manufacture of 2 

other farming implements 

ing and others, Tifton, Ga., propose to build Grille! 

plant and are now forming a compar witl r Tex 
struct a plant estimated to ost will build 


St. Louis orporated 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9, 1916 TI Farmer 





tool business continges at a very satisfactory Bin to cost 36 
with little or no special feature New demand The D 1 B 
steadily, though little disposition is shown to for the 
yi ree ist For the most part, when ma Tr cor 

re wanted excursions into the market are made a 
ced wherever the necessary equipment is found The ( 
cements and purchases for new industri« re a ; 
ire of the broadest character wW 
Iron Range Company, St. Louis, M« will ge et 
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|| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS |, 


Chain Drives.—Diamond 





in & Mfg. Company, In- 


lianapolis, Ind Booklet entitled, “Diamond Tooth Form 
for Roller Chain Sprockets.’ Covers the subject of power 
transmis n by roller chains am ncludes information on 
the design of roller chains and sprockets with formule for 
] ng cl n lengths, center distance where the chain 
I no sla pitel I tside diameter horsepower trans 
mitted, cl n velocit ind pu procket speeds and the maxi- 
mum allowable pitch and speed A table of useful data is 
luded and a problen n the selection of the proper chain 
nd spr cet for a set of given conditions is worked out and 
liscussed to illustrate the pp tion of the formula 
Bronze Alloy.—Sherritt & Stoer Company, In 603 
Finance Building, Pl delp! Pa Form No. 507 Deals 
with a bronze | now M nebronze for use in auto- 
mobile in I I oO repair Tables of the 
ou Z, ) t t can be supplied 
9-in. lengths are ‘ 
Gage Standards,—W é It n, Milwaukee Wis 
( ular Treats of line of rectar ilar steel gage blocks 
1 for use ir rider \ illustration showing 
tl he unit re combined and one of the units mounted 
r I I é Tal of the various combina 
be furnished are included 
Safety Appliances.—Wheeler & Holcomb, 1360 Wells 
Street ; igo, Ill Pamphlet Lists a line of fireproof 
ve mittens, leggins pro! pants, coats and other 
es made from asbestos clot} nd fireproof duck and 
her Illustrations and brief descriptions are presented 
get r vit table of the various size that can be fur 
Eye Protectors.—C} igo Eye Shield Company 2300 
Warren Avenue Chicago, II Circular Illustrations and 
descriptive matter explain the use of the various type of 
eye protectors made for use in foundries, industrial establish 
ments and railroad and } t-furnace work 4 Tine of respira- 
tors and ifety helmet so sl WI 
Chucks.—Thomas Elevator Compar 20 South Hoyne 
Avenue, Chicago, Il ] ler Mentior i line of wrenchless 
s for machine too n which the opening and closing 
of the jaws is accomplished by a set of gears that are always 
mesl Views of the cl k in use number of dimension 
gran nd a drawing of the operating mechanism are ir 
1de¢ 


Portable Electric Tools, Electric Motors and Flex- 








ible Shafting.—Stow Mfg. Company, Binghamton. N. Y 
Three bulletins The first. No. 100, shows the various ad 
ustable nd constant speed motor than can be supplied 
The t t is lemente I nur of drawings illustrat- 
g the construct and ¢ mens n tables and li igTams The 
cond, N 101 t s illustrations and brief descriptions 
Oo he vapic electric tool which include drilling, buffing 
grinding, screw driving and sensitive drilling machines 
I ‘ he fferer zes of « h tool that ca be supplied 
e ir led Tr bulletin, No. 102, describes and illus- 
. ae ber f pplicatior f the company flexible 
hafts to variou es of tools 
Fuel Oil Appliances.—W. S Rockwell Company) 50 
Church Street, New York Cit) Bulletin No. 31 Presents 
ome of tl} fundat ntal principles governing the handling 
ind burnir of fur l This introductory section is supple 
nt \ tallations of oil-fired furnaces for 
ous purpose ine fo wed by istrated descriptions of 
irious DI nce used, sucl s burners, pumps and 
pumping systen blowers, storage and pressure tanks, regu 
ting valves, str rs, pressure ¢£ ets A partial list 
he ous type f furnace which the company has 
bu ided 
Galvanometer.—Leeds & Northrup Compan) 4901 Sten 
ton Avenu Philadelphia, Pa Bulletin No. 250 Describes 
Ivanometer for general laboratory usé The descriptior 
th trument is quite comprehensive and is arranged 
n paragraphs wiCtl bold face heading indicating clearly 
th subiect covered Views of the galvanometer with and 
‘ ( the Sé re presented and mention is made of a 


imber of attachments that can be supplied for use with it 


Electric Motors.—Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 


Ohio Booklet Relates to a_line of induction motors for 
on two or three phase alternating-current circuits. After 
brief discussion of the advantages of motor drive, the vari- 
ous parts of the motor are described at some length, the 
text being supplemented by numerous illustrations This is 
follows vy descriptions of the different classes of motors 
for elevators and hoists, pump fans, blowers and compress- 
ors A number of illustrations of the motors in usé in a 
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great variety of industrial establishments are includ Men- 
tion is also made of an arc welding machine w) was 
illustrated in THE IRON AGE, Aug. 5, 1915. 

Power Presses.—Cleveland Machine & Mfg. ( pany 
Cleveland, Ohio Catalog Size, 6 x 9 in pas 120 
Describes and illustrates a complete line of power Sses 
including inclinable, open back, punch, single and ible 
crank straight sided and gap frame, horning, wirin; ew 
knuckle joint, cam and toggle drawing and notchir pes 
Mention is made of other sheet metal working m ery, 
such as seaming machines, power brakes, power ham: nd 
power squaring, gap splitting and squaring sheari; ma- 
chines 

Non-Packing Valwes.—Universal Valve Compa 916 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill Pamphlet Ref Oa 
line of non-packing valves for either saturated or iper- 


heated high-pressure steam. After a brief description of the 


construction of the valve, which employs a non-rising 
the various forms in which it can be supplied are illustrated 


with tables of sizes 


Silent Chain Drive.—Link-Belt Company, Thirt nth 
Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Il. Booklet No. 286 
Devoted to lubrication and casings for silent chain drives 
Drawings of the casing are presented, together with engray- 
ings of it and views of the drive in use 


Gears.—Philadelphia Gear Works, 1120 Vine Street, P} 


ila- 
delphia, Pa Catalog Illustrates an extensive line of gears 
of the spur, bevel and spiral types that can be supplied in 
steel, brass, iron and rawhide Under the illustrations of 


the different gears tables of the various sizes that can be 
supplied are presented Mention is made of a line of chains 
ind sprockets and the work which the company is prepared 
to do in the production of special gearing A number of 
tables of useful information are included 

Multiblade Fans.—Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Catalog No. 5. Concerned with multiblade type of fan 
Capacity tables for various arrangements of inlets and differ- 
ent widths are included, and a diagram and table of dimen- 
sions of the several sizes built are given Mention is made 
of other products, such as steel plate fans, pipe coil heaters, 
exhaust fans and pressure blowers, etc. 

Small Tools and Cutters.—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany Providence, R. I. Catalog No. 27. Relates to an 
extensive line of small tools, cutters, screw machine tools, 
ind simifar equipment 

Acetylene Gas Tips and Burners.—American Lava 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. Catalog No. 19. Gives illus- 
trations and brief descriptions in French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish of a line of standard acetylene gas tips and burners and 
tips and burners for all other gases An engraving showing 
the special shapes that can be supplied in quantity lots is 
prese nted 

Autogenous Welding and Cutting Equipment— 
Searchlight Company, 415 Karpen Building, Chicago, Il 
Catalog No. 12. Gives specific information on the welding 
ind cutting of metals by the oxy-acetylene process, together 
with a catalog of the equipment required for such work 
After a brief déscription of the process and its advantages 
n machine and repair shops and manufacturing plants, a 
number of views of the apparatus at work are shown, and a 
list of the uses of the apparatus given Engravings of the 
apparatus are presented and mention is made of accessories 
such as torches, welding rods, fluxes, welding tables, hose, 
goggles, ete A table giving the approximate gas consump- 
on an deost of welding with the various tops is included 


Grinding Wheels.—Waltham Grinding Wheel Company 
Walthany,” Mass Catalog No. 16. Tllustrates and describes 
i line of straight, cup and cylinder grinding wheels, to- 
gether with wheels for standard and special machines. Tables 
of the several sizes of each kind of wheel that can be supplied 
nd others of the speeds that should be employed for various 
diameters of wheels are included A number of general 
suggestions on the selection, mounting and use of the 
wheels are presented together with general and shape indexes. 

Electric Hammer Drilling Machine.—Chicago Pnet- 
matic Tool Company, Fisher Building. Chicago, Tl. Bulletin 
No. E-43, superseding No. E-38. Points out the advantages 
of using a universal electric hammer drilling machine for 
cutting holes in stone and concrete and for light chipping. 
A brief description of the machine is presented and the text 
is supplemented by a view of the machine in use and the 
different forms of steel that are employed with it. 


Lifting Magnets.—Flectric Controller & Mfg. Comonany, 
Cleveland. Ohio. Calendar hanger measuring 16% x 18% im 
The upper half of the hanger is given over to an illustration 
of one of the company’s lifting magnets in use for handling 
pig iron The calendar leaves, which contain the dates for 
three months occupy practically all of the lower half. Mem 
tion is made of the company’s lifting magnets and automatic 
motor starters as a means of reducing labor costs and it 
creasing output 
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